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Lorenzo, the Magnificent | 
Andrea del Verrocchio 2 
(1449-1492) 
Acquired by Duveen Brothers 
from the Clarence H. Mackay 
Art Collection. See Page 8 








Act C ti 
© orporation Summer Visitors will find on Exhibi- 


tion paintings and water colors by 
the following contemporary artists: 


EXHIBITION 
May 6 through June 14 


Three-Dimensional Wall Decorations Robert Brackman, N.A. Jonas Lie, N.A. 
C. K. Chatterton Antonio P. Martino 
Jay Connaway, A.N.A. Herbert Meyer, A.N.A. 
backgrounds in rooms of today by Jon Corbino, N.A. Ivan G. Olinsky. N.A. 
Furman Joseph Finck Ogden M. Pleissner, N.A. 
Four Members of F. C. Frieseke, N.A. Edna Reindel 


The American Institute of Decorators eaten ee ene Westend 


LENYGON & MORANT, INC. 


NANCY McCLELLAND, INC. Merrill Bailey Gertrude Schweitzer 
Francis Chapin John W. Taylor 
McMILLEN, INC. eee recline t 
THEDLOW Emil J. Kosa, Jr. Philip von Saltza 
Z. Vanessa Helder 


showing treatment of antique 


Backgrounds acquired by 
Welliam Randolph OW cast Also “American Old Masters" for 
Ww 


Collectors. 
15 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 


11 EAST 57th STREET * NEW YORK CITY 





DUVEEN BROTHERS, we. 


PAINTINGS 
TAPES TRIES 
PURCELL AINS 
OBJETS d’'ART 







720 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
| Comments: 


i 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Art at the Fairs 
dea MONTH, as the arts of war touch the depths of de- 
structive brutishness in Holland and Belgium, the arts 
of peace are being dramatized in America as the world fairs 
re-open in New York (May 11) and in San Francisco (May 


| 25). In New York, the continued participations of Czecho- 






slovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland and Belgium 
serve doubly to emphasize the blessings of life under a de- 
moecracy, and to reaffirm faith in our American system against 
the brutal forces of state dictatorship that would destroy it. 
And, as in any demonstration of the products of peace—the 
achievements of a free people proud and strong in their free- 
dom—the fine arts play a prominent role, both on Flushing 
Meadows and on Treasure Island. 


NEW YORK 

Judging from a visit the day before the opening, the 
New York World’s Fair, dedicated to “Peace and Freedom,” 
has no intention of letting its West Coast rival carry off the 
art laurels again without more serious competition. Aside 
from the foreign pavilions and the “America at Home” exhibit 
in the Home Furnishings Building, New York, has three spe- 
cialized art shows, each an improvement over 1939. 

The Masterpieces of Art exhibition, given an insurance 
value of $30,000,000 will open about May 20 under the 
directorship of Walter Pach. This magnificent loan exhibi- 
tion, gathered from the most renowned American collections, 
will consist of about 350 paintings embracing the whole Eu- 
ropean and American tradition from the 16th century to the 
dawn of the twentieth. Of news interest is the fact that the 
great figures of French and American 19th century art his- 
tory, mostly omitted last year, are all included with superb 
examples. Admission is 50 cents—a bargain. 

Opposite the Masterpieces of Art building is the Interna- 
tional Business Machines’ Gallery of Science and Art, con- 
taining an excellent exhibition of contemporary American 
paintings, representing the 53 States and Possessions. These 
canvases were chosen by leading art authorities as character- 
istic of the art and regional character of their respective sec- 
tions, and then purchased, not borrowed, by I. B. M. Admis- 
sion to this interesting exhibition, where art and business 
meet to mutual benefit, is free. A twin exhibition will be 
installed in the I. B. M. Building at the San Francisco Fair, 
and several thousand dollars in prizes will be distributed. 

The Contemporary American Art Gallery this year houses 
a large, well selected exhibition of work done by artists who 
are, or have been, on the Federal Art Project. After a pre- 
liminary viewing, my verdict is that this vigorous, exciting 
show is definitely superior to the badly juried display of 
American art a year ago. The Project, threatened with cur- 
tailed funds, was wise in taking its case to the people with 
such a fine exhibition; the Project should have to fight a 
weaker opposition after the people (i. e. taxpayers and vot- 
ers) have examined the work of some of the progressive art- 
ists they have helped support. Admission is free. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

The huge airplane hangar on Treasure Island, transformed 

last year into a magnificent Palace of Fine Arts, will again 


_ shelter a valuable and exciting art display, presented under 
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the direction of Timothy Pflueger, San Francisco architect. 

Though Dr. Walter Heil, director of the Old Master sec- 
tion, was unable, because of the war, to obtain such “name” 
pictures as the Botticelli Birth of Venus, he has assembled 
a truly impressive array of American owned masterpieces— 
ten from the Met. As part of the “good neighbor” program, 
Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley spent several weeks along the 
west coast of South and Central America selecting contempo- 
rary art from Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, San Salvador 
and Costa Rica; and Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., combed Mex- 
ico for paintings by known and unknown artists. 

Selection of a comprehensive collection of contemporary 
Americans was in the capable hands of Hermon More of the 
Whitney Museum. A retrospective California show has been 
assembled by Bruce Porter, Gottardo Piazzoni and Eugen 
Neuhaus, and an exhibition of Old Master drawings—from 
Leonardo to Cézanne—has been arranged by Dr. Annemarie 
Henle of the Schaeffer Galleries. Ansel Adams is in charge 
of a large Photography Salon, and energetic Dr. Morley will 
direct the programs at Pacific House. 

Probably the most important part of the San Francisco 
plan will be the “Art in Action” section, a program of pub- 
lic demonstrations occupying the main section of the Palace. 
At one end Diego Rivera will be painting a fresco, while at 
the other a W. P. A. group will be doing a mosaic after a 
design by Herman Volz. In the center, painters, sculptors 
and craftsmen will work at their specialties. Along the sides 
will hang changing exhibitions of West Coast art, for sale. 
In other words, it will be a sort of art fair, gay with banners 
and plenty of action, designed to show the public how art 
is made and to make the acquisition of this art as painless 
as possible. Helen Bruton, California artist, is in charge. 

Tue Art DicEst next issue will feature, in a special num- 
ber, art at the New York Fair; in the July 1 issue art at the 
San Francisco Fair will provide the theme. 


Shelving “American Scene” 

Ww have a tendency to wear themselves out from one 

decade to the next. The perfect example, of course, is 
the word “liberal,” which once denoted a person broad 
enough in his vision and tolerance to welcome change for 
the general good. Today “liberal” means absolutely nothing, 
except perhaps to indicate that the left and the right have 
completed the cycle and met at the bottom. Another popular 
expression, now battered beyond its original connotation and 
ready for the scrap heap, is “American Scene.” 

“American Scene” was the battle-banner in the depression 
thirties of a militant revolt against post-war subservience to 
all things European, good, bad and mediocre. Now that the 
fight for a recognized native school has been successful, 
though some of our international ventriloquists continue “to 
view with alarm,” the time has come to furl the banner. The 
“American Scene” revolt was a necessary phase in the devel- 
opment of our native art expression, but its true meaning 
has since been twisted and bent to describe a painter whose 
art begins and ends with subject matter, particularly back- 
yard or social ugliness. 

The prostitution of the phrase came, naturally, from a mis- 
understanding of the real significance behind the revolt— 
that technique is international; that feeling, spirit, inspira- 
tion, etc., must be national, if our art is to be more than par- 
rot painting. To speak today of an artist who paints his 
native environment as an “American Scener” is as futile as 
the effort to include the 19th century landscapist who painted 
the Rockies in the Hudson River School. 

So let us retire “American Scene” and perhaps substitute, 
if we must have a label, the term American Realism, for to 
be real a work of art must go beyond mere literal transcrip- 
tion of nature and encompass within its fabric personal emo- 
tion and aesthetic experience. 
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MOTHER AND SON EXHIBITION 


Paintings 


FLORENCE WILKINS FURST 


Sculpture 


HARRY ROBINSON FURST 


May 20 to June 1 


STUDIO GUILD 73° Fe As 


New York 





Recent Paintings 
by 
PAUL 


DOUGHERTY 


To May 24th 


GRAND CENTRAL 


FIFTH AVENUE GALLERIES 


Hotel Gotham 5th Ave. at 55th St. 
New York City 


Modern French Paintings 
For the Young Collector 


Perls Galleries 


32 E. 58th St. — at Madison, N. Y. C. 





BARBIZON-PLAZA GALLERIES 
OIL PAINTINGS 
JOHN J. INGLIS 
CHARCOAL DRAWINGS 
WILLIAM J. ROGERS 
MAY 13—JUNE 15 
58th St. & 6th Av. ¢ Central Park South 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 
11 East 57 Street ¢ 











New York 


THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art 
Digest, Inc.; Peyton Boswell, Jr., President; 
Joseph Luyber, Secretary-Treasurer. Semi-monthiy 
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August and September. Editor, Peyton Boswell, Jr.; 
Assistant Editor, Pauli Bird; Associate Editor, 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Was You There, Syd? 

Sir: The other day a friend advised me to 
look over pages three, eight and nine of your 
April 15th issue. I did so and found that your 
vituperative attack on the American Artists 
Congress was so obviously personal rage, 
unsupported by fact, that as a Congress mem- 
ber, I am moved to express my indignation 
over it. 1 happen to be an out of town “rank 


_ and file” member of the Congress and I am 


entirely in agreement with its aims and its 
work, or else I would not continue to belong. 
Use your pages as you wish, but I would sug- 
gest something more than your ill temper to 
back up any such attacks as you may launch. 

—Syp Fossum, Minneapolis. 


Politics Was the Word 
Sir: Your editorial “Politics Was the Word” 
was one of the finest that has appeared in 
your magazine. Not only was it timely but 
the spirit behind it proved to be sound and 
practical. 
—Lamar Dopp, University of Georgia. 


No and Yes 


Sir: I have recently read your article in 
the early March issue entitled “Gerald Brock- 
hurst, Ltd.”, to which I beg to take excep- 
tion with your unfair criticism of his work as 
being “slickly photographic.” Brockhurst has 
a masterfully controlled and finished tech- 
nique, and it is this which is dubbed “photo- 
graphic” by those in defense of their own in- 
ability to carry their work beyond the “hit 
or miss” sloppy stage. 

I entirely agree with you that we have 
in this country inadequately paid native por- 
trait painters, who can hold their own in this 
field with the best, and I am tired of the pat- 
ronage this country gives to foreign artists 
whose only recommendation is that they have 
painted some reyal or famous personage. Now, 
may I be permitted to say that I am a por- 
trait painter myself, and was favored with 
a reproduction of one of my portraits a few 
years ago in your invaluable and broadly vi- 
sioned magazine. 

—Sypney Bet, Portland, Ore. 


Meets the Need 


Sir: I have had other art magazines, but 
can truthfully say that none has met my par- 
ticular needs so well as the Dicest. I en- 
joy the restrained criticisms and all the news 
of the exhibitions, and particularly do I en- 
joy the illustrations of prize winners. 

—EvanceLinE W. Younc, M.D., 
Framingham, Mass. 


Keeping in Touch 

Sir: The Dicest keeps me in touch with the 
Eastern exhibitions and I think it excellent to 
have so many illustrations of prize takers. 


—Mrs. T. C. Gouin, Alhambra, Calif. 


High Praise 
Sir: You have unquestionably the best art 
magazine this country ever produced. 
—MarIANNA SLOAN, Germantown. 


Too Much Insanity 


Sir: My feeling is that you open your pages 
to too much “insanity in art.” 
—Grorce Oppyke, West Hartford, Conn. 


Frank F. Caspers; Business Manager, Joseph Luy- 
ber; Circulation Manager, Esther Jethro. 
Entered as second class matter Oct. 15, 1930, 
at the post office in New York, N. Y., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. Subscriptions: United 
States, $3.00 per year; Canada, $3.20; Foreign, 
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KROLL BRUCE 

ETNIER STERNE 
LAUFMAN SPEIGHT 

L. BLANCH PHILIPP 
RITMAN FARNSWORTH 
SAWYER ROMANO 










and others 
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NEW YORK 
Paintings by RUBIN 


on view until May 18 





FERARGIL 


F. NEWLIN PRICE, President 


63 East Fifty-Seventh St. 


NEW YORK 


Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 
FRENCH 

Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 


Quebec Landscapes 


DEWEY 


ALBINSON 


May 13-25 


MORGAN GALLERY 
=== 37 WEST 57 ST., N. Y.= 





460 PARK AVENUE GALLERY 


BYRON THOMAS 


MAY 13 _ MAY 25 





ater Colors by 


ae 
HARWOOD STEIGER 


May 13th through 25th 


MORTONGALELERIES 


130 West 57 Street 


























May 22 - June 29 
SUMMER EXHIBITION 
Nat'l Ass’n of Women 
Painters and Sculptors 
ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 
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In the Woods: ‘Asner B. Duranv 
Lent by Metropolitan. Museum : ' 
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Interior of Butcher Shop: Wittiam S. Mount 
Lent by Newark Museum 


Baltimore With. Art and Drama Explores Romanticism in America 


PROCEEDING on the theory that the best way 
to isolate the germ of an era is to drench 
one’s self in its fevers, the Baltimore Museum 
this month is re-living the romantic decades 
between 1812 and 1865. 

Four major events are scheduled for the 
month of May as part of a symposium upon 
“Romanticism in America,” subject of the 
1940 edition of Baltimore’s annual investiga- 
tion into cultural periods. An art exhibition, 
a Godey’s Ball, a Musicale of the period, and 
the re-enactment of an oldtime melodrama, 
Six Degrees of Crime (it last packed the 
aisles in Baltimore the season of 1857) form 
the nucleus around which an embroidery of 
authentic detail attaches. 

“An Elegant Exposition of Taste and Fash- 
ion from 1812 to 1865” is the subtitle of the 
art show and in the prospectus this is de- 
scribed as: “Being the apotheosis of elegance 
as well as an exhaustive, educational resumé 
of the most richly ornamental period in Amer- 
ican history, this greatest of all Museum 
displays.cannot well be overlooked by any- 
one who confesses to a fervor for the Arts.” 

The Godey’s Ball, which marked the open- 
ing of the program, was an elaborate affair 
in which the genteel womanhood of Balti- 
more was attired in costumes out of Godey’s 
Lady Book, and danced to the rhythm of ante- 
bellum days, attended by frocked gentlemen 
and by handy vials of smelling salts. One of 
the features at the Musicale, at which divas 
performed with solos of the day, was “an ex- 
quisite performance on the rare and treasured 
Musical Glasses, the acknowledged source of 
‘divine music.’” The drama, which is being 
performed on several evenings was billed as 
an unflinching depiction of the toll of crime 
upon an indolent youth with “a soul incap- 
able of skirting worldly pitfalls.” The exhibi- 
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tion affords a rich panorama “of the feats and 
foibles of an age as expressed in its artistic 
manifestations: in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, the graphic arts, the crafts and in 
that most enchanting expression of taste: 
feminine habiliments.” 

The art show contains a notable group of 
romantic stirrings from the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The age, one of physical expansion and 
of mental ideations, witnessed the birth of 
the heroic in figure work, the panoramic in 
landscape painting, the realistic in portraiture 
and the sentimental in genre art. Bierstadt’s 
majestic Mt. Shasta has been borrowed from 
the Union League Club to hang with Thomas 
Cole’s visionary panoramas of the Catskills 
and his allegories on the Voyage of Life; 
F. E. Church’s huge brown landscapes; 
Doughty’s Hudson River scenes; Asher B. 
Durand’s Leica-like woodland interiors; In- 
man’s, Kensett’s, Casilear’s and Allston’s huge 
landscape canvases. 

In the section devoted to daily life there 
are nearly a score of genre paintings by the 


artists celebrated in the Metropolitan Museum 
1939 show of “Life in America.” Mount’s Mu- 
sic Hath Charms, and Interior of Butcher 
Shop; Bingham’s Fishing on the Mississippi; 
Ehninger’s Yankee Peddler; Quidor’s Return 
of Rip Van Winkle; Neagle’s Pat Lyon, Black- 
smith, and many other well known pictures 
are included. 

A small version of Hiram Powers’ Greek 
Slave, which shared honors with McCormick’s 
reaper as a highlight in London’s Crystal 
Palace Exhibit, features the sculpture sec- 
tion—a chaste white nude that stirred all 
that was gallant in men. Horatio Greenough’s 
Elizabeth Todhunter, William Rush’s Eliza- 
beth Rush, a figure head from the U.SS. 
Franklin which is a portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin, and four examples of the famed 
genre Rogers group sculptures complete the 
plastic section. 

Out of it, and out of the supplementary 
events and all the gingerbread, Baltimore 
hopes to find the motivation of one of the 
most fanciful eras of American history. 





Epstein Explains 

Throwing some light on the machinations 
behind the exhibition of Jacob Epstein’s 
three-ton Adam at New York’s Fine Arts 
Building (until May 25) is a letter which 
the sculptor wrote from London to Frank 
Crowninshield, American critic and art pat- 
ron. Epstein said in part: 

“In New York, shortly, there will be shown 
my statue (in alabaster) called Adam. 1 am 
writing to you, and to one or two other close 
friends in America, to let you know that the 
manner of its showing owes nothing to me. 
The statue does not belong to me, and is 
shown in America entirely “commercially” 


—that is, to make money for a commercial 
company which calls itself, in England, 
“Sculptures, Ltd.” This “company,” so called, 
now owns Adam and has no other aim than 
to advertise my name along with it, and will 
stop at nothing — no matter how vulgar — to 
make money for themselves. For art they care 
nothing. I am in no way responsible for their 
actions, their advertisements or their vulgari- 
ee 

“This exploitation of my sculpture hurts 
me deeply, and injures my - reputation, . and 
also my living. I write this so that, if-your at- 
tention is called te-this exhibition of my sculp- 
ture, you will know the facts.” 
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Christ and the Doctor: Georces ROUAULT 


New York Views Smouldering Art of Rouault 


Now AT THE END of its long, exciting re- 
gime, the turmoil of French modernism has 
subsided to a point where four definable peaks 
emerge from the fast cooling waters—Picas- 
so, Matisse, Derain and Rouault. Each in his 
turn has been honored with exhibitions, large 
and small, in New York; at the moment the 
turn is Rouault’s. 

Twenty-five of his smouldering, heavily built 
paintings are on view at the Bignou Gallery 
in one of the best Rouault shows seen in 
several years. In the same building, a few 
floors below, the Buchholz Gallery has assem- 
bled a complementary show of Rouault prints 
(see page 24) and between the two is a 
comprehensive picture of the art of Georges 
Rouault which will go far to console those 
who had anticipated a huge, but now post- 
poned, one-man show at the Modern Museum. 

Rouault, interpreter of the inner tragedy of 
today’s life, the yearning for God, and a 
clearer set of human values, is now 69 years 
old, one of the eldest of the elderly quartette 
of modernists. He was born during that sec- 
ond phase of the French Revolution known as 
the Commune and a stray shell which struck 
his father’s house, knocking his pregnant 
mother out of bed, hastened his birth. 

This incident of birth is cited often as a 
contributery factor in the art of Rouault. 
However,. technically, the artist’s work is ex- 
plicable on ame score and inexplicable on an- 
other. In hig yauth he sefved an apprentice- 
ship with @ ‘stained-glass -paker repairing 
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deep-colored 12th and 13th century Gothic 
windows. Their blood-reds and midnight-blues, 
their heavy leading of framework are essen- 
tial parts of a Rouault of painting of today, 
contributing the deep, spiritual emotion. The 
inexplicable fact is that Rouault arrived at his 
technique out of the master Gustav Moreau, 
a sweetly mythological painter of the old 
school, whose work was a polar opposite to 
modernism. 

The tribute lies, however, with Moreau. 
He was Rouault’s best, most loyal and most 
devoted friend, and he encouraged the artist 
as he had encouraged Matisse, in the latter’s 
wild, fauvist experiments. “Each of us must 
suffer and learn for himself,’ the master re- 
peated over and over to his pupil, and the 
words followed Rouault through the years. 

The Rouaults in the Bignou show are from 
various late periods, though each is in the 
artist’s developed style. His insistence upon 
tone and upon a strong design results, in the 
oil paintings, in a heavy impasto, almost a 
masonry of pigment that glows with deep, 
blackish intensity. Probably the most impos: 
ing work is Le Nain, a clown’s head and face, 
deep-furrowed and with staring black eyes 
assembled in abstract design. In the Christ 
and the Doctor design is simplified to the 
barest, heaviest and simplest elements. 

This show presents Rouault at his most pow- 
erful stylistic development, when he is most 
French, most deeply religious, and most ma- 
turely confident of his work. 


Saroyan Scorns $1,000 


Wituiam Saroyan, author of The Time of 
Your Life, has created considerable argument 
in New York art circles with his refusal to 
accept the $1,000 check that accompanied the 
Pulitzer award for the best American play 
of the year. Some of Saroyan’s reasons for 
throwing away one thousand dollars ($1,000) 
are: 

“I have always been opposed to awards in 
general in the realm of art, and particularly 
to material awards, which seem to be dan- 
gerous both to the recipient of the award 
and to the art form for which it has been 
awarded. Art . . . must not be taken in either 
by praise or criticism. Wealth, I am sure, 
cannot patronize art, and the strange impulse 
of wealth to seek to do so is, I believe, a 
curious example of noble bad taste. . . . How 
wealth can understand and appreciate art any 
more than art can understand and appreciate 
wealth no one has troubled to investigate. 

“Patronage by government, individual or 
organization, I regard as vitiating and destruc- 
ae 

“The money, which is a part of the Pulitzer 
award, I neither need nor want. At one time, 
I dare say, I might have accepted this money 
as a loan. That would have been six or seven 
years ago, when I was unpublished and un- 
known. As a loan, I doubt very much if it 
would have ruined me as a writer. As a gift 
it would have embarrassed me, and if I had 
stolen it I would have felt perfectly within 
my rights as an artist.” 

Sidney B. Whipple, drama critic of the 
New York World Telegram, was quick to pro- 
nounce Saroyan’s reasons “illogical to the 
point of imprudence.” All this, he said “is a 
lot of delightful sophistry, delivered with Mr. 
Saroyan’s usual flair for the bizarre. It is in 
the mood of literary insult, a vice to which 
George Bernard Shaw used to be—and still is, 
on occasion—addicted. But his whole thesis is 
historically and psychologically inaccurate. 

“The effect of an award, good or bad, de- 
served or undeserved, does not stop with the 
recipient. An award is designed to be a stim- 
ulus for artists. The awards that were handed 
out at the Greater Dionysia in Greece, 2500 
years ago, certainly never ruined Sophocles 
or Euripides or Aristophanes. 

“Patronage by governments and by wealthy 
individuals, far from vitiating or destroying 
art has, through the ages, preserved and en- 
couraged it. 

“One need not have any great admiration 
for the ethics or morals of Cosimo de Medici 
to appreciate that some of the great work of 
Donatello and Luca della Robbia and Ficino’s 
translation of Plato were made under his be- 
nign patronage. 

“Michelangelo first began his chiseling un- 
der the protection of Lorenzo de Medici; Leo 
X provided the stimulus for Raphael; Cosimo 
II protected Galileo; Pope Clement and 
Francis I provided the means whereby Ben- 
venuto Cellini pursued his art. 

“The vitiating and destructive force that 
preys upon artists is, in thousands of cases, 
the terrifying lack of material goods—of food 
and clothing and shelter and the means of 
carrying on. The fallacy that art flourishes 
only in a garret by the light of guttering 
candles has played too great a part in our 
romantic fiction.” 





Academy of Allied Arts 

The Academy of Afijed Arts, 349 West 86th 
Street, New York, ig Golding ite ninth annual 
Spring Salon until May 24. Forty-four agptists 
of various aesthetic tendencies are represented 
in a lively display of paintings and sculpture. 
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Harry Watrous Dies 


Harry WILLson Warrous, former president 
of the National Academy and a painter noted 
for his microscopically detailed still lifes, died 
at his New York home on May 9, aged 83. 
One of the most famous veteran artists of his 
day, Mr. Watrous specialized in highly finished 
renditions of ecclesiastical statuettes and lus- 
trous ceramics, with the utmost faithfulness 
to detail. Although he had held a distin- 
guished position in the art world for many 
years, it was not until three years ago, when 
he was 80, that the artist opened his first 
one-man show at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries in New York—explaining that previous- 
ly he just didn’t want “to bother getting things 
together.” 

Mr. Watrous was born in San Francisco on 
Sept. 17, 1857, the son of Charles and Ruth 
Willson Watrous, and obtained his art train- 
ing in Paris at the Atelier Bonnat and Aca- 
demie Julian. His first substantial recognition 
came in 1894 when he won the Clark Prize 
at the National Academy. From then on he 
accumulated an imposing array of honors. At 
the St. Louis Exposition he captured a special 
gold medal for his work, and in 1929 the 
National Academy awarded him the $1,000 
Altman Prize, and subsequently the Carnegie 
Prize. This was followed by the winning of 
the National Arts Club Medal in 1931, the 
Saltus Medal in 1934, and the Lippincott 
Prize of the Pennsylvania Academy in 1935. 
Previous to serving as president of the Na- 
tional Academy in 1933, Mr. Watrous had held 
the secretaryship from 1898 to 1920. 

Aside from his justly famous still lifes, 
Mr. Watrous painted landscapes and figure 
pieces, most of these done during a period 
when his eyesight was less strong. White- 
haired and with a direct, yet friendly gaze he 
was widely liked and respected as the cur- 
rent dean of American painters. 

Mr. Watrous was active in promoting healthy 
interests among the boys of New York City, 
awarding prizes at the annual art exhibit of 
the Boys Club of New York and encourag- 
ing their efforts to obtain art scholarships. 
Probably behind the respect the boys showed 
for Mr. Watrous was the fact that he pos- 
sessed that 'precious gift—a:sense of humor. 
One of his escapades, as “confessed” by him- 
self 30 years later in the New York Sun, 
was the perpetration of the famous, or in- 
famous, Lake George serpent, or hippogriff, 
a hoax worked with an inflated rubber horse’s 
head and some wires, which Orsen Welles-ed 
the residents of the Lake George, New York 
«ummer resort, back in 1904. 

Mr. Watrous was a close friend of Ralph 
Blakelock, whom he ranked as fourth among 
great American artists, and became a leading 
authority on Blakelock’s work—which in late 
years has suffered greatly from faking. 

He was a member of the Salmagundi, Lotos 
and National Arts clubs, and president of the 
Tiffany Foundation. In 1887 he married Eliza- 
beth Nichols, who died a few years ago. Sur- 
viving as his closest relative, it is believed, is 
his cousin, Miss Ann Watrous. 





20,000 See Persian Art 

During its first two weeks more than 20,000 
visitors paid $7,000 to view the exhibition of 
“Six Thousand Years of Persian Art,” being 
held at the American Institute for Iranian 
Art and Archaeology, 1 East 51st Street, New 
York. The exhibition will run at least through 
June, and possibly longer, if the present at- 
tendance level is maintained. Admission is 
50 cents on week days, 25 cents on Saturdays 
and Sundays. Hours are 10 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
on week days; 1 P. M. to 6 P. M. on Sundays. 


15th May, 1940 








Desert Church, Zimapan: Witt1aAmM C. GRAvER 


Cleveland Honors Its Artists and Craftsmen 


With its 22ND ANNUAL art show for local 
artists and craftsmen now on view, the Cleve- 
land Museum is once again shamelessly sell- 
ing locally-produced paintings, prints and pots 
right over the counter to its own townfolk. 
In 21 years this sinful orgy of commercialism 
within the sanctum sanctorum of a marbled- 
pillared museum has netted the city’s own 
artists $200,000 from more than 4,000 register- 
ringing transactions. On the record it is evi- 
dent that the Cleveland Museum actually 
thinks it exists for the benefit of art and 
artists in Cleveland. 

Not content with sales alone, the museum 
has further laden its ahnual to the hilt with 
prizes, running a close race with the Hoosier 
Salon on this score.:One hundred and four 
prizes, awards and honorable mentions have 
been designated by the jury in the present ex- 
hibition, which remains on view through May. 

The craft section in this annual is always 
important, but this year it ran away with the 
show, especially in the classes of ceramics 


Kay Dorn Cass: Roir Stowu 





and enamels, a department wherein Cleve- 
land artists figure prominently each year, too, 
in the Syracuse Ceramic Annual. Painting is 
another art highly congenial to Cleveland art- 
ists and in both the oil and watercolor class 
the standard is held aloft by veterans with 
national reputations. 

Following is a partial list of the awards: 

Oil landscape: Ist prize, William C. Grauer, 
Desert Church, Zimapan; 2nd., Martin Linsey, 
Prospect Avenue; 3rd., William Joseph East- 
man, Ghost Town, Central City. Oil portrait: 
Ist., Rolf Stoll, Kay Dorn Cass; 2nd., Mary 
Seymour Brooks, Patty. Oil figure: Ist., Paul 
Travis, Circus Detour; 2nd., David Philip 
Wilson, Fourscore and Twelve. Oil Still Life: 
Ist.; Paul Travis, Trout and Sand; 2nd., Clara 
L. Deike, Still Life. Mural and decorative 
painting: Ist, H. Edward Winter, Mural; 2nd 
Marion Bryson, Such Violets. Pastel: 1st., 
Miriam S. Smith, Old Homestead; 2nd., D. D. 
Bayard, Equinox; 3rd., Dillwyn Thomas, Po- 
tatoes and Onions. Watercolor: 1st, Wray 
Manning, Barnyard, First Snow; 2nd, Jack 
Burton, Home, Park, Winter; 3rd, Marion 
Bryson, Beautiful Peace. 

Ceramic sculpture: special award, Russell 
B. Aitken: lst prize, Thelma Frazier Winter; 
2nd., Viktor Schreckengost; 3rd., H. Garver 
Miller. Enameling on Metal: special award, 
H. Edward Winter; Ist., Mildred Watkins; 
2nd., Daniel Boza; 3rd., Charles Bartley Jef- 
frey. Prints: etching Ilst., Dorothy Rutka; 
litho Ist., George Vander Sluis; woodcut Ist., 
Marion M. Campbell. Sculpture Ist., Kath- 
arine G. Lange. Illustration Ist., Houston 
Shields. Pottery: special award, Esther Mar- 
shall Sills; Ist.. Charles F. Mosgo; 2nd., 
Harold W. Hunsicker; 3rd., John E. Billmyer. 

Other “firsts”: jewelry: Abe Senser; silver- 
ware, Hudson Roysher; block printing, Vir- 
ginia Nepodal; weaving: Sara Mattson An- 
liot; photography: Arthur J. Ott, and Edward 
B. Noel; metalwork: Bernie Cooper. 





Mark Eisner Re-elected 


Mark Eisner, prominent American art pat- 
ron, has been re-elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association for Jewish Education. 
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Admiral Dewey at Manila Bay, 1898: Rurus ZocBaum 


Vermont Given Famous Dewey Battle Picture 


A DRAMATIC PAINTING of Admiral Dewey at 
Manila by Rufus Zogbaum, naval architect and 
painter of many American battle scenes, has 
been presented to the State of Vermont by 
one of its constant benefactors, Bartlett Ar- 
kell, president of Beech-Nut Packing Co. 

The canvas, one of few existing scenes from 
the Spanish war, was a feature in last sum- 
mer famous “Life in America” show at the 
Metropolitan Museum. Dedication of the paint- 
ing took place at the Vermont State House 
on May 1, 42 years after its famous native 
son slipped past the defenses of Manila Bay 
and destroyed the Spanish fleet. 

Zogkaum, who painted his war pictures from 
direct observation, depicts Admiral Dewey on 
the bridge of the flagship Olympia, steaming 
into the thick of battle. The picture is en- 
veloped in smoke of the fray and wisps of 
fetid breath are still emerging from the power- 
ful guns. Sailors and officers in tropical white 
uniforms, all of them alert at their stations, 
are placed on the different levels of the bat- 
tleship which forms a pyramidal composition 
with “Old Glory” fluttering in the background. 
On the bridge, behind Dewey, is Corwin P. 
Rees, who died in 1924. 

Dewey, whose Manila escapade is celebrated 
May 1 each year and nowhere more fervently 
than in Vermont, was born in Montpelier in 
1837, the son of French Huguenot parents. 
He was educated at Norwich University, Ver- 
mont’s “West Point” before he entered Annap- 
olis. After the Manila exploit he was raised 
from Commodore to Rear Admiral and later 
served as president of the general board of 
the Navy until his death in 1917. Zogbaum, 
who died in 1925, specialized in military and 
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naval subjects, and some of his work is in 
the State Capitol at St. Paul, Minn., and the 
Federal Building in Cleveland. 

Rudyard Kipling, one-time resident of Ver- 
mont, composed a congratulatory ditty to 
Dewey on the instance of viewing this paint- 
ing. One of the verses reads: 

“Zogbaum can handle his shadows, 
And I can handle my style, 
But you handle a ten-inch gun, 

To carry seven mile.” 

The Arkell gift was once owned by Dewey 
himself, who bought it in 1899. Subsequently 
it was exhibited at the Smithsonian Gallery 
and at the Metropolitan Museum, both of 
which -institutions insured it at $5,000. The 
canvas measures more than five by six feet. 


! 


Lapis Seeks His Sires 

| Dear Boss: I don’t like to intrude on 
your spring-fever, but if you are suffering 
from a spiritual hangover from reading | 
too much of the wrong kind of war news, 
I know where there is a visual bromo— 
up on the top floor of the New York His- 
torical Society. There somebody has had ‘ 
the good sense to hang several beautiful” 
galleries with portraits of our ancestors; °| 
segregated into statesmen, writers, mili- 
tary leaders, presidents, etc. It’s better 
than seeing the New York “Yankees” take 
a licking, but somehow I felt, looking at 
the old fellows, we must seem like puny 
offsprings to such lusty sires. Take a stroll” 
through the Park next Saturday afternoon 
and drop in. It’s free. 

—P. Lapis Lazu. 








Il Magnifico 

Two OF THE FINEST Renaissance sculptures 
in America, Verrocchio’s terra cotta Lorenzo 
the Magnificent and Lorenzo Ghiberti’s stucco 
relief of the Madonna and Child, have changed 
owners—passing from the collection of the late 
Clarence H. Mackay into the possession of 
Duveen Brothers, internationally famous art 
dealers. 

The bust portrait of Lorenzo is regarded as 
one of the outstanding plastic portraits of 
the period. It presents the great Medician 
prince as a taciturn, energetic character, at 
once ruthless, intelligent, and sensitive. The 
subject is depicted wearing a beretta to 
which a scarf is attached over long hair, cut 
in zazzera fashion, while over a tight fitting 
tunic is a loose black gown arranged in per- 
pendicular pleats. The costume is that of the 
Master Cloth Merchants of the Calimala Guild 
of Florence, of which Lorenzo was the chief 
legislator. 

Into 43 short years, Lorenzo, “Il Magnifico,” 
packed several ordinary life spans. On the 
death of his father, Piero, in 1469, he suc- 
ceeded to the immense wealth and power 
of the Medici with his young brother, Giu- 
liano, who was later assassinated by a rival 
family. Lorenzo, through wealth and adroit- 
ness became a supreme dictator in Florence 
without ever holding a public office. His palace 
was the school and resort of distinguished peo- 
ple and artists. Lorenzo could discuss with au- 
thority such subjects as painting, poetry, mu- 
sic, philosophy, and he was an elegant prose 
writer in his own right. 

Verrocchio, creator of the bust, was the 
Florentine sculptor whose studio was the 
most fruitful training ground for young art- 
ists in Florence. Among his pupils were Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Lorenzo di Credi, Ghirlanda- 
jo, Perugino, and many others. 

The Ghiberti Madonna and Child, which 
was one time in the collection of Dr. Eduard 
Simon of Berlin, is a nearly life-sized work by 
the creator of the famous Baptistry doors in 
Florence. Ghiberti was not only a sculptor 
but an architect and a writer, and he began 
his artistic career as a painter. A Florentine 
by birth, he worked with Jacapo della Quercia 
and Donatello in Sienna, on the font of the 
Baptistry in that town. 

Concerning the present sculpture, the late 
German authority, Dr. W. Bode, stated: “The 
glances of both Mother and Child bring them 
into communication with the be-holder from 
whom the naked Boy appears to be fleeing 
to His Mother; the execution is careful and 
true to life, in spite of the absence of de- 
tail; form and expression are bold and yet 
lovely, and still reflect the Gothic style; the 
fine old coloring and rich gilding have been 
preserved almost intact, and the reason why 
this relief ranks as the- chief of Ghiberti’s 
Madonnas and at the same time one of the 
most beautiful and imposing Madonna reliefs 
of the Early Italian Renaissance.” 





Roy & Kuniyoshi Win 

Two painters known to the 57th Street gal- 
leries, Pierre Roy and Yasuo Kuniyoshi, took 
awards of merit in 19th Annual Exhibition of 
Advertising Art, held recently in the Rocke- 
feller Plaza Galleries. Roy won his award in 
the color illustration division with a village 
scene painted in the ancient town of Kona 
on the Island of Hawaii. The Kuniyoshi award 
was based on a series of pen and ink. draw- 
ings of native Hawaiian activities. Both com- 
missions were placed by N. W. Ayer & Co. 
for the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., 
in a plan to bring to advertising illustration 
artists of international reputation. 


The Art Digest 
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Bear Moves West 


Santa Barpara, California, will undoubted- 
ly find itself more and more in the art news 
of the nation after September, when its new 
museum is scheduled to open its doors. Over- 
seeing the museum’s opening and _ supervis- 
ing its ambitious educational and exhibition 
plans will be Donald J. Bear, former director 
of the Denver Museum and newly appointed 
director of the Santa Barbara institution. 

Born in Indiana in 1905, Bear moved with 
his family to Denver in 1913 and was edu- 
cated in the local schools, studying art with 
John E. Thompson. In 1930 he joined the 
staff of the Denver Museum, and two years 
later became its educational director under 
a Carnegie grant, subsequently being named 
curator of paintings. January 1, 1935, found 
him in the director’s chair, succeeding Cyril 
Kay-Scott. 

Bear’s directorship was noteworthy for its 
vitality and for its active réle in the life of 
the community. He brought together all the 
varied and disparate elements in Denver's 
art life and gave them the backing of the 
museum, receiving in return the enthusiastic 
support of Denver's artists, patrons and pub- 
lic. In addition to building up Denver’s major 
collection (largely through the Dill Fund), 
he instituted a policy of purchasing the work 
of the younger local and regional artists to 
form a Junior Collection. The museum’s edu- 
cational activities were greatly expanded, and 
Bear, through a weekly newspaper column, 
intensified the city’s interest in the institu- 
tion’s program. 

In addition to his director’s duties Bear, 
in October, 1935, was made regional director 
of the Federal Art Project, becoming in 1938 
a member of the executive staff of the Fed- 
eral Art Project. During 1939, while on a 
year’s leave from the Denver Museum, Bear 
was assistant director of the contemporary 
exhibition at the New York World’s Fair, 
where his administrative abilities were amply 
demonstrated. 

In his new post, Bear plans to give local 
artists the support, through purchase and ex- 
hibition, of their new museum. Educational 
plans include traveling shows which will 
spread the museum’s benefits over the three 
counties which support it. Every effort will 
be made to make the museum a dynamic 
one avoiding the mausoleum stigma that has 
hung like a pall over too many cultural in- 
stitutions. 


DonaLp J. Bear 
Director of Santa Barbara Museum 
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George Marvin ‘© His Daughter Edith: James CHAPIN 


Pennsylvania Buys a Chapin “Marvin” 


One oF JAmMEs CHAPIN’s most famous paint- 
ings in his “Marvin Series,” entitled George 
Marvin and His Daughter Edith, and winner 
of the Temple Medal in 1927, has been pur- 
chased by the Pennsylvania Academy from 
the artist’s recent exhibition at the Associ- 
ated American Artists. Gallery, New York. 
The work depicts two of the four members 
of the rugged New Jersey family on whose 
farm Chapin lived from 1924 to 1929. 

Though the Marvins lived only a few hours 
from New York City, near Flemington, N. J., 
their life was purely rustic, and at a fairly 
low subsistence level. They went about their 
daily farm chores with dour silence; they 
ploughed, cultivated and reaped their grain, 
distilled their whiskey, fought their family 
quarrels and acted like innumerable other 
American farmers with a family solidarity 


and a self-sufficiency that was in sharp con- 
trast to the lives of those with whom Chapin 
had mixed in Paris and in New York City 
at a time when modernism was thrillingly 
new. 

Low finances led Chapin to give up New 
York and to rent a log cabin on the. Marvin 
farm where he could paint and live at a mini- 
mum cost and without distraction. He dis- 
covered the hard substance of the Marvins 
by living and working with them and he lost 
interest in the modernistic still life, in an 
endeavor to catch the spirit of the Marvins’ 
realness—knotted, twisted and mean as it 
outwardly was. 

It later developed that Chapin was reach- 
ing into a new direction in American art 
and his Marvin pictures are now recognized 
as forerunners of the new American Realism. 





Acuna of Colombia 

Helping. to forge a stronger cultural link 
between the three Americas is the San Fran- 
cisco Museum, which, during May, is spon- 
soring the first exhibition in the . United 
States of Luis Alberto Acuna, one of South 
America’s top-flight painters. 

Born in a small mountain village in Co- 
lombia in 1904, Acuna studied in Bogota un- 
til a government scholarship sent him to Eu- 
rope’s art centers. Returning to his native 
country, Acuna was made professor of art 
at the National University of Colombia and 
later spent a year in Mexico where he con- 
tinued his research into Indian arts of His- 
pano-America. 

Acuna’s figures are boldly sculptural in form 
and classic in their freedom from cluttering 
detail. Bold outlines, rich colors, simplicity of 
arrangement are orchestrated, in all his works, 
with a moving sense of rhythm. 





Oberlin Windfali 

A gift of $25,000 for the purchase of art 
works for the Dudley Peter Allen Memorial 
Art Building, Oberlin College, has been made 
by one of the college’s chief benefactors, Mrs. 
R. T. Miller, Jr., of Chicago. 


Sadness of the Present 

“That any reasonably sensitive or intelli- 
gent person can look objectively at the past 
of mankind and witness the present without 
a feeling of tremendous sadness, if not intense 
pessimism, is incomprehensible to me. : 
My painting is an expression solely of per- 
sonal feeling—not the outgrowth of a desire 
to teach or to reform. I wish only to state, 
with as much fe¢ling and understanding and 
power as I am capable of: ‘Life has done 
this.’ ” 

Charles Campbell, who thus describes the 
goal of his art, is exhibiting his statements 
on life at the Ferargil Galleries in New York 
until May 20. They are, as one would expect, 
moody and faintly sad compositions. Figures, 
some of them surrealistic transmutations, are 
seen in surroundings that are often fantastic, 
sometimes desolate. Things Not Forgotten is 
a symbolic figure group, carried out, like the 
others, in rich washes and muted gouaches; 
features are solid and set sharply in. sil- 
houette by incisive, pen-like outlines. 

Campbell, now working on the Ohio Art 
Project, is a native. of Cleveland. He has 
completed murals for the Section of Fine 
Arts-and has exhibited in group shows. 
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ONE OF THE EIGHT YEARS that have elapsed 
since Dewey Albinson’s last Manhattan ex- 
hibition was spent painting the rugged and 
sometimes quaint charm of Quebec. Twenty- 
eight oils and pastels, on view at the Charles 
Morgan Gallery until May 25, give a strikingly 
clear and colorful accounting of that Quebec 
year. Albinson’s color is fresh and strong, 
and he puts it on canvas in determined strokes 
that define form and substance with a brisk, 
controlled forthrightness. 

In such exhibits as Mountain Hill and Habi- 
tant House the scene is set under a sparkling 
atmosphere. Natives in picturesque surround- 
ings are the foundations of Amusement in 
the Harbor and Thursday Outing, with, in 
the..latter, an. added note of commentary on 
the religious core of much of Quebec’s life. 





Thursday Outing: Dewey ALBINSON 


Dewey Albinson Shows His Rugged Paintings 


Snow Laden Trees and Winter Scene shift 
Albinson’s accent to mood, which he cap- 
tures with individual directness. 

“These views of Quebec,” wrote John K. 
Sherman, critic for the Minneapolis Star-Jour- 
nal, at a previous showing of this series, “have 
all the Albinson ruggedness and solidity, and 
they bring to us a vivid glimpse of the prov- 
ince and its people. They have the homely 
elementals of life in them, as well as those 
aspects of nature which again assure us that 
stone is hard, that trees grow from earth, 
that the outdoors is still a timeless, untamed 
place. . . . The smaller pieces have a swift 
clarity and discipline of detail which are 
sheer delight to see. Here all the experience 
and skill of the artist produces a brisk, fluent 
synthesis.” 





Roerich, the Son 


Svetostav Roericn, painter-son of the Rus- 
sian seer, Nicholas Roerich, whose name was 
familiar in the salons of New York during 
the “teens and ‘twenties, held his first large 
American exhibition at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance this month. In 1926 the artist, then 
21, was awarded an official prize at the art 
show in the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial. 
He now lives with his father and other mem- 
bers of the Roerich family in the fastness of 
the Kulu Valley in the Punjab. 

“Less the mystic than the decorative styl- 
ist,” writes Christian Brinton in the catalogue 
introduction, “Svetoslav Roerich moves man 
to the center of his particular pictorial cos- 
mos. Whatever their mood or subject matter, 
these paintings are imbued with human sig- 
nificance. In spirit as in aim they are basically 
anthropogenic. It is gratifying to record that 
an aesthetic expression at once so personal, 
though bespeaking a profound regard for tra- 
dition in the better sense of the term, should 
not want of public recognition.” 


It is a “startingly bold concept of India,” 
writes Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia 
Record, reviewing the Roerich show. “He has 
sensed not only the firm ruggedness of his 
own history that crops out in the virile por- 
trait of his father standing as the Indians 
stand, against great mountains.” 

C. H. Bonte, critic for the Inquirer, writes: 
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“His method of painting is simple and emi- 
nently straightforward. It is not characterized 
by any special marks of so-called modernity, 
but is rather mural in general make-up, high- 
ly colorful and genuinely decorative. One 
need know nothing of the land so vividly 
limned by him to enjoy these pictures, for 
they speak for themselves in a language which 
all may readily understand. Mysticism and 
symbolism are absent. The world of men and 
of nature is paramount, but there is in truth 
mystery enough and to spare in such a world.” 





Bank Clerks Who Paint 


Fingers that flick deftly over the keys of 
an adding machine, telescoping a column of 
figures to a total in less than the time to 
tell; minds that leap over the framework of 
abstract ideas to compound an interest with 
the ease of a mountain goat crossing the 
Great Divide—we’re speaking now of bank 
clerks—are represented in an art exhibition 
in Wall Street, New York, in the windows of 
International Tel. & Tel., until May 18. 

The artists, amateurs all, are employees of 
the National City Bank who have banded 
together with a common interest in art. “The 
drawings and paintings shown, are of the 
academic type,” explains the announcement, 
“in the sense that the modern trend has been 
carefully avoided in favor of the idealization 
of what is picturesque and beautiful.” 





Too Lenient 


THe WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB’s 44th | 


annual exhibition, just closed at the Corcoran 
Gallery, was, according to Capital City critics, 
an uneven affair. Blame was placed by Alice 
Graeme of the Washington Post on the jury, 
which was made up of the Club’s officers, 
There are good works in the show, she wrote, 
but “the leniency of the members’ jury has 
allowed the exhibition, as a whole, to become 
choked with a preponderance of unprofes. 
sional and mediocre work.” 

The jurors’ fairness, however, was unchal- 
lenged. They awarded all prizes to out-of-town 
artists. Heading the list of prizewinners was 
Julius Delbos of New York, whose The White 
House took the $50 prize and was described 
by Miss Graeme as “competent and conserva- 
tive” and by Leila Mechlin of the Star as 
“odd in shape and not architecturally beau- 
tiful, but so charmingly rendered that none 
could fail to find delight in it as a work 
of art.” The $25 second prize went to Blanche 
Baxter’s Still Life, which, thought Miss Mech- 
lin, was “painted rather impressionistically 
and somewhat formlessly, in decorative fash- 
ion.” A seascape, Norton’s Ledge, by Con- 
stance Cochrane took honorable mention. 

Going outside the prize list for commend- 
able exhibits, Miss Graeme selected for men- 
tion Robert F. Gates’ Maine Quarry, Cather- 
ine M. Wright’s High Tide, Marguerite Bur- 
gess’ Walsh Hotel, Nicolai Cikovsky’s Vir- 
ginia Farm, Martin Gambee’s The Gray House 
and the works of Henry Gasser, Glen Mitchell, 
Veronica Helfensteller, Guilia von der Lane- 
ken, Norma Bose, Earl Gross, Alice Acheson. 

Both Miss Mechlin and Miss Graeme ap- 
praised the print section as superior to the 
watercolors. Mentioned as headliners in this 
division were John Taylor Arms, Alan Crane, 
Merritt Manzey, William N. Thompson, Keith 
Shaw Williams and Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. 





The Schwieder Group 


For the eighth year, the painters who work 
in the studio and under the direction of Ar- 
thur Schwieder are accounting for their sea- 
son’s work with a group exhibition. The show, 
on view until June 1 at New York’s Montross 
Gallery, bears out the group’s catalogue state- 
ment: “The difference in viewpoint is more 
apparent the longer we work together.” 

The canvases range from strongly colored 
examples by Blanche Rothschild and Salvatore 
Macri to the pastel portrait of Mrs. Dorner by 
Virginia Este and the soft-focused portraits 
of Mrs. Joy and Miss Stoughton by Lauretta 
Casagrande. Abstracts are shown by Gladys 
Mintus and a group of five solid watercolors 
by Stephen Horvath. Others of the group are: 
Irma F. Bacharach, Kath Bottome, Kathleen 
Cooke, Helen M. Cranor, Connie Eastman, 
Rhoda B. Frank, Lelia -S. Greeff, Natalie 
Jasiukynaite, Louise Keller, Roslyn Loring, 
Herbert Mahabir, Arthur Penner, Frances 
Perry, Louise Remington, Paul S. Rodgers, 
Monroe Romaine, Alice Sheldon, Irwin Tick- 
tin, Ferroll Weinstein and S. Hong Wong. 





Arentz Most Popular 


Josef M. Arentz was the winner of the $25 
Popular Prize at the Baltimore Museum's 
Eighth Annual Exhibition of Maryland Art- 
ists, his large, conservative marine, Land’s End, 
beating its nearest competitor by several hun- 
dred ballots. The acceptance of Land’s End 
marked the first successful attempt of six 
made by the artist to have a painting ac- 
cepted by the Maryland show’s jurors for 
this annual exhibition—it did not hang in 
Director Cheek’s Salon des Refusés. 


The Art Digest 
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From China’s Tombs 


From THE TomBs of China’s ancient nobility 
and from excavations in flooded sites of North 
China, Walter Hochstadter, noted archaeolo- 
gist and Oriental scholar, collected early 
Chinese ceramics representing 4,500 years of 
the potter’s art. This collection, containing 
pieces ranging from the Neolithic age to the 
Ming Dynasty (3000 B. C. to 1500 A. D.), 
is, until May 25, on exhibition and sale at 
New York’s Nierendorf Galleries for the bene- 
fit of the American Bureau for Medical Aid 
to China. 

The earliest pieces, seemingly fresh from 
the potter’s hands, have the sturdy simplicity 
of certain types of Egyptian and Roman cera- 
mics. The T’ang and Sung pieces have the 
purity of line, the sophisticated subtlety and 
simplicity of shape of the classic Grecian. 

Each style of the Chinese ceramist’s art 
during the periods covered by the exhibition 
is represented by excellent examples. There 
are creamy white Sung ceramics with vigorous 
brown, black or red under-glaze decorations; 
translucent and delicate Ting Yao whites with 
gracefully carved lotus designs and green cela- 
dons with carved or molded designs of flow- 
ers, fish and playing children. There is also 
a group of exquisite, soft blue Ying Ching 
porcelains, which were inspired by the legen- 
dary Cha’i ware made for the Emperor who 
wanted a porcelain “thin as paper, blue as 
the sky after rain, and ringing like a musical 
sound-stone of jade.” 





—_—_—_—_— 


For Their Fellow Artists 


The final event to be sponsored by New 
York’s Downtown Gallery in its present 13th 
Street quarters is a special sale which Edith 
Halpert, the director, has organized for the 
benefit of an artists’ fund. On view until 
May 24, the sale paintings include important 
works by members of the Downtown group 
and canvases owned by the gallery. In the 
latter division are exhibits by Ault, Davis, 
Preston Dickinson, Eilshemius, Halpert, Hart, 
Pascin, Pollet and Lachaise. 

All work, reports Mrs. Halpert, is drastical- 
ly reduced in price to encourage immediate 
sales. The fund plan is to allocate 40% of 
the total receipts in this sale to a revolving 
fund for artists temporarily in need—artists 
whose importance justifies support. The fund 
will be administered by a committee which 
will subsequently arrange loans to artists or 
purchase pictures outright for presentation to 
smaller American museums. This is a worthy 
project, Mrs. Halpert feels, because artists 
in recent years have generously donated their 
work to almost every cause or benefit except 
that of their fellow artists. 






Sculpture International 

On May 18 the Fairmount Park Art As- 
sociation will open at the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum, in the galleries, the Great Court- 
yard and the adjacent gardens, its second 
international exhibition of sculpture. The 
exhibition, one of the greatest sculpture 
displays ever held in America, will in- 
clude 450 pieces by 215 American and 30 
foreign sculptors, selected from more than 
1,800 photographs sent in by all types of 
artists, from the academic to the radical. 
In offering this review of contemporary 
trends in sculpture, the Association hopes 
to find the six artists who will proceed 
with the next stage of the Ellen Phillips 
Samuel Memorial on the East River Drive 
of Philadelphia’s Fairmount Park. More 
in a later issue. 
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Vivien Leigh in Her Dressing Box, 1935: SuzANNE EISENDIECK 
Lent by Peter Stone of London 


Eisendieck Exhibits Her “Chic” Paintings 


WITH A NICE FEELING for the season at hand, 
the Harriman Gallery, New York, has fol- 
lowed its recent Flower Exhibition (which 
will be shown later at the Detroit Museum) 
with a score of foamy new canvases by Su- 
zanne Ejisendieck, Dutch painter, whose work 
closely rivals, for chicness and for style, that 
of her husband, Dietz Edzard. 

Included in the new show is one canvas 
from an earlier period, a portrait of Vivien 
Leigh, the Scarlett O’Hara of Hollywood’s 
version of Gone With the Wind. This oil, 
dated 1935, is of more sombre tone, with even 
a brownish cast, which sets it sharply apart 
from the current work which flutters in the 
vicinity of pale greys. Miss Leigh is depicted 
before her dressing mirror which is enframed 
after the fashion of theatre folk with many 
congratulatory telegrams. 


In the bulk of the new paintings there is 
one recurring faun-eyed young model whose 
activities are those of a gay young continental 
debutante, shown sipping drinks at a Paris 
bistro, attending concerts, shopping, dancing, 
or embarking on various ships. 

Miss Eisendiek has “some charming greys 
on her palette,” writes Henry McBride in the 
Sun, “and most of her protagonists exist 
against this favorite Parisian tint. She is al- 
ways refined. Even her ‘can-can’ dancer is 
refined. But it is the nostalgia for pleasures 
once enjoyed that is her dominant theme.” 
And whether one likes this sort, of painting 
or not, Emily Genauer of the World Telegram, 
points out, “you must admit that the way 
Eisendiek has handled her whites ‘and the 
whole composition is heavily white) is a 
technical tour de force.” 





Architect’s Tour 


AN ARCHITECT'S TOUR of the Mediterranean 
and the Near East is the central theme of the 
exhibition being held until June 1 by E. H. 
Denby at the National Arts Club in New 
York. Denby’s precise eye missed little on his 
extensive tour, and students of architecture 
will find all the artistically and historically 
important structures of that aged and cul- 
tured part of the world recorded here in ac- 
curate line and correct color. 

Diagramatic cross sections, elevations and 
plans are integral parts of Denby’s composi- 
tions, as are also enlarged views of ornamenta- 
tion and special details. The great cathedrals 
and imposing domestic buildings of France, 
Italy, Turkey, Sicily, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Spain and Greece are on view as dissected and 
analyzed by a trained architect. 

The watercolors include, besides the archi- 
tectural studies, a series of looser, freer rendi- 
tions of such exotic spots as Venetian canals, 
courtyards and gardens. 

Related to the architectural renderings is 
an extensive display of Denby’s type designs. 
This field, in which he became interested 
through designing inscriptions, has lately ab- 
sorbed much of Denby’s time. An important 
result has been several new type faces of his 
own design, together with a new system of 


scientifically measuring and spacing letters. 
Typographers and publishers will find at the 
National Arts Club demonstration displays of 
the new types and Denby’s system of measure- 
ment. 





Buys a Bishop 


The Butler Art Institute of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has just purchased one of Isabel 
Bishop’s best known canvases, Laughing Head, 
from the traveling group exhibition being na- 
tionally circulated by the Midtown Galleries 
of New York. The picture, which depicts one 
of the 14th Street models which Miss Bishop 
loves to paint, is one of 30 by Midtown artists 
which have been shown this season in Mem- 
phis, Zanesville, Dubuque, Milwaukee, Fort 
Worth, Oberlin College, and is now current 
at the Dayton Art Institute. 

Miss Bishop ranks among the leading Ameri- 
can contemporaries, having been included in 
every important national and international ex- 
hibition in this country. She was represented 
last summer at the Golden Gate Exposition 
and two of her pictures have just been se- 
lected for the 1940 San Francisco Fair. Her 
Two Girls hangs in the Metropolitan Museum, 
and among other museums owning Bishops 
are the Whitney, the Addison Gallery, Penn- 
sylvania Academy and Springfield Museum. 


il 








Street View of Isamu Noguchi’s 
Steel Relief for Associated News 


News in Steel 


\ TEN-TON stainless steel relief sculpture 
by Isamu Noguchi representing News has 
been installed in the spandrel over the door 
of the Associated Press Building, Radio City, 
New York. 

Cast in nine sections which are precision- 
jointed to a thousandth of an inch, the sil 
very high relief plaque is considered a tri- 
umphant achievement in the history of metal 
casting. Its manufacture required seven 
months of collaboration between the artist 
and the casters, General Alloys of Boston. 
The job was the largest stainless steel cast- 
ing ever undertaken. Though the cost is 
more than bronze casting, it is pointed out 
that there will be no upkeep cost on the work, 
which retains its pristine surface and color 
until doomsday. 

Noguchi’s design was the winner in a na- 
tion-wide competition held two years ago. 
Symbolizing the working units of the press 
—editor, photographer, reporter, teletype and 
telephoto operators—the design depicts in 
semi-abstract planes these five persons hud- 
dled into a relief composition behind which 
is the plane surface backdrop of the metal, 
embellished only by four ridges which sym- 
bolize the wires of the press. Clean-cut vol- 
umes, in lively flow, emerge and re-emerge in 
a staccato rhythm that evokes the hum and 
tempo of a modern newspaper's city room. 

Four hours after the unveiling, Noguchi took 
a plane for Honolulu to do an N. W. Ayer 
commission for the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany (Dole). 





Latrobe Points the Way 


Art has assumed an active role in the daily 
life of the little Pennsylvania town of Latrobe. 
Beginning more than a decade ago with a 
seven-picture exhibition which was assembled 
in the local high school by Mary M. Himler, 
art instructor in Latrobe public schools, the 
local show has developed into an annual that, 
this year, offered the townspeople 61 exhibits, 
mostly loans from the Associated Artists of 
Pittsburgh annual. Included were the purchases 
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made by the Pittsburgh 100 Friends of Art, 
together with oils and watercolors by Penn- 
sylvania’s most prominent painters. 

Since 1936 Latrobe has had its own 100 
Friends of Art, an organization that is build- 
ing up a collection of contemporary paint- 
ings for distribution among the local schools. 
Out of this year’s show the Latrobe Friends 
purchased Raymond Simboli’s Young Ath- 
letes. Also active in acquiring art for the town 
is the High School Student Council, which 
purchased Carolime McCreary’s Florence Dug- 
gan and Alex Fletcher’s Junior Choir. Reports 
Miss Himler: “We Latrobers have found zest 
and joy in art.” They have also marked out 
a trail which other culturally ambitious com- 
munities might find pleasure in following. 


Hidden Gothic 


WrtHeim Leumpruck and Ernst Barlach, two 
of the leading 20th century German sculptors, 
are now represented by outstanding works in 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the former by 
a bust of his famous Kneeling Woman, the 
latter by the bronze group, Monks Reading. 

Though the two works are essentially dif- 
ferent forms, they both spring from the an- 
cient mysticism of Northern Europe. Writing 
about the sculptures in the Institute’s Bul- 
letin, Dorothy Odenheimer points out that 
“Barlach and Lehmbruck allowed the imma- 
terial essence of man to shine through wood 
and stone; it is this which sets them apart 
and links them to the medieval tradition,” 
causing critics to speak of their “hidden 
Gothic” qualities. 





The Lehmbruck is a cast (in cast stone) 
of the head, shoulders, and bust of the art- 
ist’s Kneeling Woman, which America first 
saw at the 1913 Armory exhibition. Several 
other replicas of the statue exist, most of 
which were formerly in German museums, be- 
fore the Third Reich’s condemnation of mod- 
ern art. The full-length example which used 
to be lodged in the National Gallery in Berlin 
is now in the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York; the cast which was exhibited in the 
Armory show was recently re-discovered in a 
Paris warehouse, and is now owned by the 
Albright Gallery, Buffalo. 

The Barlach group, sweeping in its vehe- 
mently carved rhythms, more dramatic than 
its tender companion, relates also to the me- 
dieval tradition and may have been inspired, 
Miss Odenheimer suggests, by the 14th cen- 
tury devotional figure, Jesus and John, in 
the Kaiser Friederich Museum. 


Monks Reading: BarLacn 














Angel: Joun Roop 


Carved in Mahogany 


SATINY-SURFACED wood sculptures by John 
Rood, half of which are inspired by American 
folk music, are on view at the Georgette Pas- 
sedoit Gallery, New York, until May 18. The 
artist, an instructor of sculpture at Ohio Uni- 
versity, has made a stipulation concerning the 
sale of his works similar to that announced 
by Grant Wood earlier this season. 

Expressing the hope that Rood’s work will 
be enjoyed by persons of moderate means, 
and pricing them moderately low for that pur- 
pose, the catalogue states: “However, to pro- 
tect himself against unfair exploitation, Mr. 
Rood makes the stipulation that purchasers 
of his work sign an agreement with his agent, 
at the time of the sale. This agreement pro- 
vides that in case the work is sold by the 
original purchaser, John Rood is to have, 
through his agent, a percentage of any ‘in- 
crease above the original purchase price.” 

The sculptures, done in a smoothly polished 
mahogany are small figures with the excep- 
tion of one, a rough-finished work entitled 
Defiance, reminiscent in its silhouette of an 
Indian warrior. In the smaller works broad 
rhythms dominate the disposition of volumes 
in such works as Dancer and the decorative 
Bullfighter. In the seated figure, Lazy Boy, 
the masses curve slothfully in a manner ex- 
pressive of the title. 

Rood’s carvings inspired by folk music are 
done in the same technique. They celebrate 
heroes and heroines of the Negro ballad, 
among them two versions of the famed John 
Henry, legendary stevedore of the Mississippi 
wharves. In the Angel, reproduced, and in 
Annunciation in the Cotton Field, the artist 
has celebrated other songs of the Negro. The 
latter is one of the most sensitively carved 
figures in the show. 





Aubrey Hammond Dies 


Aubrey Hammond, British artist, war-time 
pioneer in camouflage technique and _theatri- 
cal designer, died March 19 in a London hos: 
pital at the age of 46. Hammond was included 
in such international shows as the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1937 and the International Theatre 
Exhibition at Ottawa in 1935. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


He Knew Jonas Lie 

Sir: It is possible that no one, outside of 
his immediate family, knew the early years 
of Jonas Lie so well as I. I first met Jonas 
Lie in the Fine Arts Department of the Ethi- 
cal Culture Schools—a slender lad of thirteen 
with a thick mop of ash-blond curls: he, a 
new student; I, a new instructor. Both re- 
cently arrived from France, we found our- 
selves congenial. 

From the first day, Jonas Lie showed his 
keen feeling for form and color; he excelled 
also in music but his work in the studio was 
outstanding. I asked him to join a night class 
in life drawing held in my studio and for 
the four years he remained in the Schools he 
worked in it, spending one summer with three 
classmates in my group at Provincetown. I 
was thrilled with his amazing progress and 
apparently inherent grasp of the essentials of 
what proved to be his life work. 

The lovely child to whom he had been 
trothed in childhood by his father, Carlotta 
Egede Nissen, was an exquisite butterfly whose 
wings could not endure the austere life of a 
struggling young painter, and the marriage 
soon ended in divorce. In 1916 Jonas married 
Inga Sontum and the young couple spent their 
honeymoon at my home, at Shady in the 
Catskills. 

The Blue Dome Fellowship was in full swing 
(a group of artists with a scattering of stu- 
dents) all joyously painting the figure in 
plein air. It was a very happy Summer: Inga 
and Jonas rode horse back and Inga was a 
picture on my Kentucky mare, Brown Bess, 
with Jonas a fitting cavalier. Inga was a 
beautiful woman and a splendid helpmate who 
stayed but too briefly with her husband and 
daughter. Her death was an irreparable loss. 

When still a lad of nineteen Jonas sent a 
painting to the National Academy which was 
not only accepted but purchased by William 
M. Chase. The next year he sent again and 
again the painting was purchased by Chase. 
His artistic life from that time on is public 
property. His beauty of character and kindli- 
ness to fellow painters is not so well known. 

When at Shady he painted with the Fellow- 
ship, sometimes giving informal.talks as he 
worked. One superb study of tiger lilies was 
a lesson to every one who watched the sure, 
swift brush lay in the brilliant color, every- 
thing where it belonged. 

It is hard to accept the fact that the bright 
free spirit will advise and argue with us no 
more. His Greeting Card this year, a repro- 
duction of a sunset over water, was Hail and 
Farewell. His boat sailed into the sunset short- 
ly after. 

—Dewinc Woopwarp, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Look Out, Susannah! 


At least one Texan, Elisabeth Crocker, who 
is the critic of the Dallas News, was not im- 
pressed by Tom Benton’s recent exhibition at 
the Dallas Museum. On the contrary: 

“Susannah and Persephone have much to 
he condemned for on artistic grounds, but 
the moral side of the question is a purely 
trumped up issue. Studio nudes, such as these 
are, rarely survive the generation that pro- 
duces them. Fame comes like a blustery March 
wind but it is ephemeral. In this case the 
fame may even outlast the paintings. As we 
have mentioned before, Benton’s cocksureness, 
his concern for the moment only, add to what 
seems to be natural carelessness and reveal 
an abysmal technical failing. It is doubtful if 
his paintings will last a lifetime, so cracked 
and peeling are they already.” 


15th May, 1940 


Light: JonAs Ltr 


Jonas Lie Seen in Intimate Exhibition Bo 


Arter Jonas Lie’s RETURN last summer 
from a season of painting the Gaspé and 
Maine, he planned a large exhibition of his 
work at the Grand Central Galleries, New 
York. And despite the untimely death of the 
famous National Academy president, the Lie 
exhibition, as he had visioned it, has been 
opened with the co-operation of the execu- 
tors of his estate, Robert Macbeth and Robert 
McIntyre. They point out, in the catalogue 
foreword, that this “is in no sense a Me- 
morial Exhibition,” and add that such ofh- 
cial action may well be taken later. 

The present impressive show, however, is 
in every sense retrospective, as it contains 
such canvases as Light, Carnival and Frosty 
Morning, which date from earlier periods. 
They form the base on which the peculiarly 
interesting gallery of unfinished canvases rests, 
and point the direction in which Lie was car- 
rying the studies he was unable to finish, as 
he worked to interpret the beauty—not the 
ugliness—of America. Of these unfinished can- 
vases, A Hint of Autumn, Through a Birch 
Grove and Birch Grove by the River, are 
little more than sketches. “Perhaps,” wrote 
Mr. Macbeth and Mr. McIntyre in their fore- 
word, “they tell an incomplete story, as Lie 
would have unfolded it, but things of such 
beauty, even unfinished, are a contribution 
to his standing as an artist. In a room de- 
voted to these canvases, painters and public 
alike are given opportunity to study a side 


of his work that only a few studio visitors 
have been privileged to see.” 

In addition to this intimate aspect, Edward 
Alden Jewell of the New York Times points 
out that “it may be felt that in 
stances unelaborated, sketchy treatment of 
landscape detail adds a new element of 
strength. This is to be observed especially in 
the Passamaquoddy which, viewed from a dis- 
tance, conveys a conspicuous sense of depth.” 

Other canvases that the Times critic deemed 
of particular appeal were Road Through the 
Viliage, Percé and Fish Wharves, Perce. 

The important canvas, Light, showing a 
typical Lie scene of silver birches, lake and. 
sail boats, is herewith reproduced as char- 
acteristic of the brush of an artist whose eyes 
saw the beauty of life. 
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Wiggins Plans | 3th Season 

Essex, at the mouth of the Connecticut 
River, is a town known for its unspoiled, New 
England qualities. Its inlets, quaint streets 
and the bordering country lanes are put on 
canvases each summer by Guy Wiggins and 
students. The Wiggins classes, which begin 
July 8 and continue through August 31, of- 
fer students instruction in landscape and por- 
trait painting, and are held in a studio that 
is a made-over church. Located on a hill, it 
overlooks the wide Connecticut River. 

This is Guy Wiggins’ 13th summer session. 


MARY HOOVER AIKEN 


May 6th to 25th 
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Brook Willow: Byron THomas 


Combines the Primitive and the Decorative 


Byron Tuomas is exhibiting at the 460 
Park Avenue Gallery in New York a group 
of oils, gouaches and prints, which provide 
some of the most visually motivated canvases 
of the season. The artist, now 37, was first 
presented at the Ferargil Galleries ten years 
ago and has been largely missing from the 
exhibition arena since. 

In the current exhibit, spanning a period 
during which European travel, teaching, and 
seeing America have been intermixed with 
painting, the artist has developed a personal 
style in which the primitive, the precise, and 
the decorative are mingled into an expressive 
manner of landscape and still-life painting. 
Rendering the visual details of nature with 
the care of a primitive, ordering them with a 
decorative flair, Thomas has created a work 
which F. J. Kiesler, writing in the catalogue 
foreword, terms “perhaps the only bomb-proof 
shelter in these times.” In his still life of 
Strawberries and in the landscape, Brook Wilz- 


low, reproduced, the artist has organized the 
smallest details of nature into relation with 
his whole picture by means of a climactic 
focus that is startling. 


The artist, son of a Baltimore newspaper 


man, began his art career by free lancing in 
commercial art without any formal training. 
When he was 21 he came to New York to 
the Art Students League. After a period of 
confusion concerning his own art, Thomas was 
encouraged by Stanley Lothrop of the Tiffany 
Foundation, who gave him guidance, confi- 
dence and financial backing for three years. 
After receiving further recognition at his first 
New York show, Thomas settled again into 
working out his own personal vision on canvas, 
the results of which are contained in the 
present show (until May 25). 

Two of the paintings are lent by museums, 
the Museum of Modern Art and the Indianap- 
olis Museum, while six are from _ private 
American collections. 





Dougherty Returns 


For THE FIRST TIME in two decades Man- 
hattan is the scene of a one-man exhibition 
of the canvases of Paul Dougherty. The art- 
ist first exhibited at the National Academy 
when he was but 18 years old, then studied 
law and passed his bar examinations at 21, 
only to return to painting for a career. Ten 
years later Dougherty had achieved a wide 
reputation and, until 1930, maintained studios 
in both New York and Paris, interspersing 
big game hunting in Africa and mountain 
climbing in Switzerland with his painting. 
During recent years, however, he has lived 
mostly in Arizona and California. 

Dougherty’s show, which continues at the 
Gotham Hotel branch of the Grand Central 
Galleries until May 24, is composed of 24 
canvases, most of them scenes of the sea and 
the coast of California, with views of Arizona 
canyons adding a landscape note. 

Basque Fishing Village combines the sea 
and the land effectively, in a sturdy composi- 
tion, while Lazy Wave is all water, depicting 
a huge breaker just as its pearl-studded crest 
begins to topple. Bringing out patches of deli- 
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cate turquoise and adding shimmer to the 
water’s surface is an intense yet suffused light. 
In a Davies-like mood is Variation on an An- 
tique Theme, a seaside scene with poetic nudes 
and a mythological bull. 





They Etched at Home 


An annual print show designed to encour- 
age the contemporary artist to look to the 
land, industries and customs of his native 
district has been inaugurated by Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pa. First edition of 
the annual was held earlier this month; it 
comprised 260 prints in all media. Prize win- 
ners in the show were Kevin B. O’Callahan’s 
Ships’ Skeletons, Julius Bloch’s Tired Hitch- 
hiker, and James J. Fisher’s U. S. Route 22. 

Honorable mentions went to Niels Yale 
Anderson, Frank B. Fousek, Kenneth Ozier, 
Richard Hood, Arthur Helwig and Louise 
Boyer. The judges were Prof. Wilfred Readio, 
head of department of painting, Carnegie In- 
stitute; Prof. Walter R. Hovey, head of fine 
arts department, University of Pittsburgh; 
and Clyde Singer, assistant director of the 
Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Whitney’s Own 


THe Wuitney Museu, for its last show of 
the season, has gone back through its store- 
rooms and brought out 259 paintings, prints 
and sculptures which will remain on view 
through May 31, on which date the museum 
closes until the middle of September. But 
despite this hiatus, the museum’s art works 
will be serving the nation through the loan 
of about one-third of its collection to the New 
York and San Francisco fairs and to the 
Philadelphia Museum. 


That New York critics found this particular 
exhibition of the Whitney’s own works of es- 
pecial interest may be due to the fact that in 
it are included works which have not been 
publicly shown for some years. It thus affords 
an effective rule against which to measure 
the present-day output of these artists. 

It is exhibitions of this type, Henry McBride 
of the Sun claims, that enable the common 
sense of the public to speed the winnowing 
process by which Time highlights the endur- 
ing examples of art. “The whole business of 
the contemporary museum,” he wrote, “is just 
to hurry this decision along.” 

“T like,” McBride continued, “‘a museum to 
say ‘these are the 20 best pictures we’ve got,’ 
and put them all together in one room. What’s 
the difference if some people disagree? . . . 
In the end the ‘common’ sense prevails—and 
we know who the elite among our artists are. 
On the present occasion the nearest approach 
to a ‘salon carre’ is the sculpture room. It 
has a ‘picked’ and ‘chosen’ air that helps the 
spectator do a little picking and choosing 
himself... . 

“The Standing Woman of Gaston Lachaise 
again gives an imperious and conquering chal- 
lenge to the sluggish-minded. . . . No longer 
are the audible comments of the bystanders 
concerned with its bulk—but with its buoy- 
ancy. The portrait head of Paul Bartlett by 
Charles Grafly, the male torso by Cecil How- 
ard, the small kneeling figure by Robert Laur- 
ent, the male full-length bronze by Arthur Lee, 
all are unprecedentedly effective. 

“Among the watercolors. the two by Maurice 
Prendergast stand out with enticing charm; 
and there are other artists whose works, both 
in oil, watercolor and print, show no inclina- 
tion to fade. Among them are Kuniyoshi, 
Grant Wood, Charles Sheeler, Edward Laning, 
Henry Schnakenberg, George Picken, Vincent 
Canade, Robert Philipp, Pop Hart, Joe Jones, 
Bertram Hartman, Benjamin Kopman, Rosella 
Hartman, Paul Cadmus, Jared French, Stevan 
Dohanos, Robert Riggs, Harry Wickey, Thom- 
as Nason, Stow Wengenroth and J. J. Lankes.” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram found 
the show “considerably more provocative” than 
other Whitney collection exhibitions, princi- 
pally because of its bringing to light works 
completed more than a decade ago. 

“Tt is startling,” she wrote, “to come on a 
delicately brushed, sensitive, reticent, old- 
master sort of portrait by the Kopman who 
today turns out mordant, bulbous, thickly pig- 
mented, expressionistic portraits in the Rou- 
ault manner. It is reassuring to find again 
Isabel Bishop’s Combing Her Hair, testifying 
that she can indeed paint solid and sculptural 
(though strongly Kenneth Hayes Milleresque) 
figures, and not only the evanescent, vaporous 
things she does today. It is exciting to find a 
large, compact, well integrated, imaginative 
and ingeniously textured oil by Nathaniel 
Dirk, who now concentrates on charming, airy, 
sketchy watercolors; and interesting to find 
by the Arnold Blanch at present primarily 
concerned with Southern landscapes and with 
themes of social consciousness, a stout, sensi- 
tive, moving, portrait of a woman.” 
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European Echoes... 


Fottowinc the monumental work of res- 
toration done on the paintings of Perugino in 
the Cambio at Perugia, Italy has just achieved 
the restoration of Mantegna’s masterpiece at 
Mantua—the frescoes decorating the “Sala 
degli Sposi.” Mantegna spent three years do- 
ing this work which depicts scenes and epi- 
sodes in the history of the Gonzaga family. 
The apartment Mantegna decorated was sit- 
uated on the first floor of the most massive 
tower of the castle, and owing to the im- 
mensely thick walls and small windows, it 
was a bit gloomy. It was doubtless to brighten 
it for the habitation of his newly married 
young son that the Duke ordered it decorated 
in the most vivid and colorful manner. 


Nothing could have exceeded the splendor 
of Mantegna’s work; but the beautiful paint- 
ings suffered sadly in the course of centuries. 
The series has now, not without difficulties 
and obstacles been completed. Color is freed 
from accumulated dirt and the surface, where 
it was peeling from the wall, refixed. 

Palazzo Strozzi, one of the most magnificent 
buildings of the Florence of the Medicis, be- 
gun in 1489 by da Maiano, will soon be re- 
stored to its former splendor. Being a proto- 
type of the fifteenth century fortress-dwelling, 
it underwent many alterations in the follow- 
ing centuries which greatly marred its pristine 
beauty. ... : 

Great Britain’s war paintings are to be 
censored. Only those executed by official war 
artists are likely to be seen this year. No 
other artists are allowed to paint in “pro- 
tected” areas or depict any phase of the war 
which might convey dangerous information to 
the enemy. 

When Americans next visit Trafalgar Square 
there will be discovered a decided change in 
its aspect. Two groups of sculpture fountains 
representing the sea are to decorate the 
Square with memorial groups of figures. They 
were designed by William McMillan, R.A. 
and Charles Wheeler, A.R.A. The designs will 
feature the coming summer exhibit of the 
Royal Academy. 

Many pictures which had been sent out 
of London by private owners for safety on 
the outbreak of the war have now been 
brought back for an exhibition at the National 
Gallery. There, on the walls from which price- 
less paintings by the Old Masters have been 
evacuated, is hung a loan collection of mod- 
ern British pictures covering the best work 
of the last fifty-five years. The collection, 
which numbers about 300 paintings and draw- 
ings lent by a hundred owners, starts with 
the period of Whistler and Sargent and comes 
down to the works of Sickert and Augustus 
John. The Whistlers are of great interest 
since much of his work has left England for 
America. . . . 

The Solomon de Rothschild Foundation in 
Paris has undertaken the bringing together 
of all the artist societies into a Federation 
for the relief of artists. This latter will form 
a central card catalogue containing informa- 
tion about all artists which will enable the 
Federation to bring them effective help. 

For the fifty-first time since 1884 the Sa- 
lon des Independants has opened its doors. 

An exhibition of paintings inspired by the 
war of 1914-1918 has been inaugurated at 
the Pavilon de Marsan. Works of Segonzac, 
Forain, Moreau and Naudin are to be seen. 

The Salon des Humoristes which opened in 
the rue Royale has taken for its motto this 
year a dictum from a woodcut by Herve 
Baille, “The pencil is also a weapon.” 


—C. R. Borptey. 
15th May, 1940 





Venus: WHEELER WILLIAMS 
One of 100 Cast in Lead 


In Limited Edition 


A NEW ART ORGANIZATION has been formed 
in New York under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., “to help American 
sculptors reach a larger audience and make 
it possible for more American homes and 
gardens to have fine examples of our native 
sculpture.” The organization, called the Lim- 
ited Editions of American Masterpieces of 
Garden Sculpture, will reproduce contempo- 
rary American sculpture in editions of 100, 
thus reducing the price, increasing sales and 
expanding the outlet for the plastic medium. 

Explaining the reason for its formation, the 
officials of this non-profit corporation said: 
“Most examples of contemporary sculpture are 
beyond the reach of all but a few because of 
the necessarily high cost of casting in bronze 
and lead by sand mold or ‘lost wax’ methods, 
which require new molds for each cast. Bronze 
molds from which numerous examples can be 
cast require a large original investment. To 
date they have only been employed for un- 
limited commercial editions of inferior repli- 
cas of English and Italian originals, repeated 
ad nauseam.” 

The new plan is to enlist contributing an- 
nual members “who wish to encourage Ameri- 
can artists and acquire their works; to finance 
the cost of bronze molds so that the lead casts 
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chased under the sculptor’s supervision may 
have the finest quality and yet be sold at a 
reasonable price; to organize national distri- 
bution and limit editions to serially numbered 
and signed examples, which will prevent the 
works from becoming commonplace; to bring 
out annually works of three American sculp- 
tors, two to be nationally known and one to 
be selected by competition.” 


Wheeler Williams is the first sculptor to be 
chosen and the organization announces the 
issuance of his eight garden sculptures, cast 
in lead and called collectively The Childhood 
of the Gods. The group comprises figures of 
Neptune, Hercules, Venus, Diana, Apollo, Pan, 
Amphitryon and Mercury as children, each 33 
inches high. The first 15 sold in each group 
will be priced at $250, and the remaining 85 
will be priced at $325. 

Supplying the all-important cash for mak- 
ing the bronze molds are eight sponsors who 
have guaranteed $1,000 each, and who will 
each receive in return four of the figures. 
The donors are Countess Juanusz Ilinska, Mrs. 
Grant Simmons, Mrs. L. Boyd Hatch, Mrs. 
Emil Mosbacher. Mrs. John Schiff, Mrs. C. 
Suydam Cutting, Mrs. Archer M. Hunting- 
ton and Mrs. Ronald Balcom. The figures will 
go on exhibition at the Arden Galleries, New 
York, on May 20 for three weeks. 

L. Boyd Hatch is vice chairman of “Limited 
Editions.” Mrs. John C. McCauley, Jr., is 
secretary, A. F. Brinckerhoff, treasurer, and 
Nancy McClelland and Lawrence M. Bottom- 
ley, directors. 





Message of Ishigaki 


The East and the West have both made an 
impact on Eitaro Ishigaki, Japanese-born 
painter whose canvases hang in New York’s 
A. C. A. Gallery until May 18. Recalling racial 
traits is his sensitive feeling for design and 
composition. From the West, Ishigaki has taken 
solidity of form and, naturally, much of his 
subject matter. 

That Ishigaki does not approve of his na- 
tive land’s in China is evident 
from a group of pungently stated pictorial 
observations on the havoc now being wrought 
by the Japanese army. Their stark message 
is clothed in persuasive color and highlighted 
by dynamic composition. In this category are 
Victims of War, Captives, Flight and, on a 
larger scale, Death from Sky, in which a 
skeleton rides his charger down a brilliant 
patch of sky to harass fleeing, terror-stricken 
Chinese. Related in subject is Women Defend 
Their Homeland, in which husky peasant 
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women grapple with uniformed invaders. 
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Low Meadows: CLARENCE CARTER 


Clarence Carter Presented at Carnegie 


For stx years the Carnegie Institute has 
annually honored a contemporary artist of 
Western Pennsylvania with a one-man show, 
the latest being Clarence Carter, 25 of whose 
canvases and watercolors hang in the Insti- 
tute’s galleries until June 2. 

They constitute, wrote Dorothy Kantner in 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, “the best local 
one-man show that the Institute has sponsored 
since 1937.” Included are figure studies, por- 
traits, landscapes and still lifes, all marked 
by Carter’s feeling for rich surface, precise 
statement and lush color. “He caresses his 
canvas,” observed Jeanette Jena in the Post- 
Gazette, “with a feeling for smooth and 
rounded surfaces—neat and careful, stepping 
almost gingerly among his subjects, he places 
them exactly where he wishes, to convey his 
view of the world.” 

The earliest example in the show is a por- 
trait, Ezra Davenport, painted in 1929 and the 
work that first represented Carter in the Car- 
negie International. Among the most recent 
exhibits are Refreshments, a still life notable 
for its textures; a landscape called After the 
Rain, and Tech Pelle, in which the principal 
unit is a dummy used for figure study. 

Other works seen before in important 
group shows are The White Fan (1937); 
Riderless Racers (a 1935 merry-go-round 
scene); Low Meadows; Yellow Blinds and 
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Springtime in Pittsburgh, the latter painted 
in 1939 after Carter joined the staff of the 
Institute as associate professor of painting. 

The exhibition, according to John O’Con- 
nor, Jr., assistant director of the Institute’s 
fine arts department, “reveals an artist of dis- 
cipline, technical ability, and a wholesome 
and healthful point of view. He has a rev- 
erence for his craft and is absorbed in the 
sheer beauty of the painted surface.” 

Carter, before going to Pittsburgh was an 
instructor at the Cleveland School of Art (of 
which he was also a graduate) and was gen- 
eral superintendent of the Federal Art Project 
for the Cleveland district. He is represented 
in several major collections, including those 
of the Metropolitan and Whitney museums ir 
New York, and the Cleveland and Toledo mu- 
seums in Ohio. 





Avery Sculpture Prizes 

At the close of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety show at the Whitney Museum, the Archi- 
tectural League of New York awarded $50 
prizes to Constance Ortmayer for her terra- 
cotta statuette of The Bather and to Adlai 
S. Hardin for his bronze Nova Scotia Fisher- 
man. The jury which assigned these prizes 
(they are endowed by Mrs. Samuel P. Avery) 
was composed of Wheeler Williams, (chair- 
man), Paul Jennewein and Gaetano, Cegere, 









NEW YORK 


Chicago Watercolors 


Tue Cuicaco Institute’s 19th International 
Watercolor Exhibition, reported in the May 
1 Art Dicest, continues until May 26 as 
Chicago’s major spring show. Representing 
20 nations, it has drawn to the Mid-West 
metropolis more than 500 exhibits by some 
of the most resounding names in contempo- 
rary art, 

For C. J. Bulliet of the Daily News, the 
exhibition is “the most exciting of the sea- 
son,” while for Eleanor Jewett of the Chicago 
Tribune it is “very uneven, strikingly patchy,” 
with the British paintings “the least modern 
among the foreign work.” 

Highlight of the show for Bulliet was the 
gallery devoted to 33 works by the Swiss 
modernist, Klee. “In my pilgrimage through 
the show,” he wrote, “I returned again and 
again to the Klee gallery for the wonders 
there exhibited from the brushes of a ‘mod- 
ernist’ who sometimes makes Picasso seem 
elementary. . . . This essay might well be a 
rhapsody devoted only to Klee.” 

But to Miss Jewett, “Klee has so skele- 
tonized his pictures that to keep in step with 
his painting, criticism should be similarly re- 
duced—a dash, an exclamation point, a ques- 
tion mark, and four dots would convey the 
essence of his craft.” 

Next to Klee, Bulliet liked the German sec- 
tion, which contained, among other works, 
Otto Dix’s Diana, George Kolbe’s Nude, and 
Emil Nolde’s Head and Two Girls. Miro’s 
The Toilette of Violette was recommended 
by both critics to appreciators of humor. 

Miss Jewett described Adolf Dehn’s 22 ex- 
hibits as “fascinating;” Bulliet wrote that 
they “present the American countryside in the 
forthright, yeomanly manner of the Currier 
& Ives prints, yet with an adult intelligence 
and a selective instinct for the significant 
essentials.” 

Rainey Bennet, who along with Klee and 
Dehn was given an individual gallery, pleased 
Miss Jewett, but elicited from Bulliet only 
the appraisal that his watercolors of Vene- 
zuela were a “good grade of commercial il- 
lustration.” 

From the American section, the News critic 
selected for special mention Millard Sheets, 
George Grosz, Reginald Marsh, Charles Camp- 
bell, A. Lassell Ripley, Louis Eilshemius, 
John Sloan, Raymond Katz and Julia Thecla. 





Shows “‘He-man”’ Stuff 


The Chouinard Galleries of Los Angeles re- 
cently presented Lew Keller, young Califor- 
nia artist, in a show given over mostly to 
war, the prize ring and an American Legion 
convention—“he-man” stuff, as Arthur Mil- 
lier of the Times termed it. 

The artist, wrote Millier, “shows imagina- 
tion which, at present, outstrips his perform- 
ance. He can catch the brutal in a face in a 
swift sketch. He feels how a bullet drops a 

Idier, the knees crumpling first.” There is, 
Millier concluded, “genuine feeling in these 
rapid notes.” 





Famous Cook Collection Sold 


According to the New York World-Tele: 
gram, the famous collection of paintings 
owned by the late Sir Herbert Cook has been 
purchased, after long negotiation, by the art 
firm of Nathan Katz of Dieren, Holland. 
Among the Van Dycks is the original sketch 
for the Betrayal of Christ in the Prado at 
Madrid. The Rubens canvases include the 
Brazen Serpent, which was formerly ascribed 


to Van Dyck. 
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Art for Arms 


WHEN AnkT rates treatment on the editorial 
page of New York’s very prosperous and 
very iabloid News, that in itself comes under 
the heading of news. Recently that tabloid’s 
editorial writer began his column, A Destroy- 
er for Venus, with this appraisal: “We think 
Marlene Dietrich in short skirts, singing 
See What the Boys in the Back Room Will 
Have on the top of a bar, is a greater work 
of art than the Venus de Milo.” 

The News, which believes that “colored 
talking pictures are our greatest form of liv- 
ing art,” substantiates the evaluation by point- 
ing out that Dietrich “has two admirable 
arms and two very special legs . . . while de 
Milo lost her arms in some ancient accident, 
and if her legs weren’t concealed by those 
flowing robes, judging from the rest of her, 
the chances are that they would be on the 
Beef Trust order.” 

Bending over backwards to be fair, how- 
ever, the News concedes that “there are large 
numbers of people who feel otherwise about 
these things.” And in the interest of these 
very special people, the News has concocted 
a scheme. “Why can’t we,” it asks, “arrange 
with Europe to turn over to us a lot of its 
masterpieces of art, in exchange for the war 
supplies which Europe plainly prefers to 
art masterpieces or any other commodity?” 

The News then rubs its editorial palms in 
enumerating the treasures of’ Europe’s major 
museums. “For all these art treasures,” it 
continues, “we could afford to furnish the 
European fight addicts with considerable air- 
planes, ammunition, battleships. The Venus 
de Milo ought to be worth a destroyer, at 
least.” (This should make the shapely film 
star, who is worth more than de Milo, smile 
very broadly). 

The News goes on: “Americans venerate 
art and culture and the things of the spirit; 
and they would get a heavy influx of such 
things to install in art galleries or put in 
traveling art shows from coast to coast. 

“Europeans worship war above all other 
things, and have an age-old longing to wreck 
their cities and countrysides, shoot away what 
wealth they have, Balkanize their national 
boundaries, and reduce themselves to pov- 
erty-stricken savages fighting over ruins.” 

The News’ conclusion: “By this deal, we'd 
get the cultural goods which we prefer, while 
Europe would get large quantities of the in- 
struments of destruction and mass misery 


” 


which Europe prefers.’ 
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Given by England 


As a gesture of Anglo-American friendship, 
the Council of the Contemporary Art Society 
of Great Britain has presented to the Newark 
Museum a painting, Chess Players, by Wil- 
liam Roberts, English artist and authority on 
British 18th Century portraits. The presenta- 
tion was made by John Rothenstein, director 
of London’s Tate Gallery, while on a recent 
visit to this country. 

The Tate Gallery has also loaned the New 
Jersey museum Stanley Spencer’s Christ Car- 
rying the Cross, a painting described by Di- 
rector Rothenstein as “one of the Tate Gal- 
lery’s most important contemporary British 
pictures,” and one that hung in the Modern 
Museum’s recent “Art in Our Time” show. 
Spencer was characterized by Rothenstein as 
“perhaps the most influential among British 
artists of today,” and Roberts as “one of the 
most gifted artists to emerge in the period 
during and after the World War.” 

The Spencer loan is for the duration of 
the present conflict. 


15th May, 1940 











View of Segovia, 


1917: Ernest Lawson (1873-1940) 


Vibrant Lawson Landscape for Minneapolis 


A SUN-SPLASHED VIEW of the spired town of 
Segovia, Spain, by the late Ernest Lawson, 
has been acquired by the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts bringing to its permanent col- 
lection a characteristic work by one of Amer- 
ica’s most individual Impressionists. 


The picture is one of a series painted dur- 
ing the World War. Lawson went to Spain 
in 1916 and established himself in Segovia 
where he rented an old palace for a few dol- 
lars a month. The warmth of old Segovia, site 
of important groups of Roman ruins as well 
as several distinguished examples of medieval 
architecture, lent itself well to Lawson’s vi- 
brant, shimmery style. 

Describing the new landscape, the museum’s 
Bulletin states: “The painting shows Lawson 
to have been pre-eminently a colorist, but a 
colorist who was conscious of form. He bor- 
rowed the palette of the Impressionists, yet 
it never triumphed over his own personality. 
His paintings, particularly after his early as- 
sociation with Weir and Twatchman, were 
executed with a vigor and individuality sel- 
dom encountered in the work of other bor- 


rowers from the Impressionist School. It was 
his outlook, combined with a highly personal 
technique, that made his work stand out. 
Behind that poetry of his color was substance 
and meaning, derived from his method of 
weighting color with thick layers of paint 
that gave plastic form to his conception. 
“When Lawson returned to America he be- 
came associated with the Group of Eight, which 
then held the radical position in American 
art. Among them, Lawson was the only pure 
landscapist and it is as a landscapist that 
his work is most important in the develop- 
ment of native painting. His death in Florida 
deprives America of one of its great figures.” 





Graecen and Lever Win 

Edmund Graecen’s Pink Still Life and Hay- 
ley Lever’s Bouquet took first and second 
prizes, respectively, at the annual spring ex- 
hibition by members of the National Arts 
Club, New York. Serving on the jury for 
this flower and still life show were Howard 
L. Hildebrandt (chairman), D. Putnam Brin- 
ley, Walter Farndon and Mrs. Carlton Macy. 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 
As Reported by Paul Bird 


THE SEASON comes to a close on a melan-_ in a very short while Mr. Walker has won 
cholic note, engendered mainly by the dis- the respect of artists, gallery-goers, and col- i? 
patches from Europe, the apprehensions con- _lectors, alike, through his natural genuineness, 
cerning America, and the pessimistic thoughts his loyalty and fairness to artists, and his 
about the effect of these events upon art. real concern and enthusiasm for American art. d 
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Some of the sadness is unwarranted, since The Hudson Walker group was just taking 
art in America these days has been given bet- on an individual aspect, sort of avante garde 
ter anchorage than it had during the First in the best sense of the word, and a Hudson 
World War. We then considered art a luxury. Walker show was fairly certain to be im- 
Today it is recognized (yea, it is even so portant. 
writ in the Congressional Record) as_a vital, 
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continuing function of life that is not to be 
turned off like some air conditioning ap- 
paratus, to be enjoyed only when peace is 
present and carloadings are high. 

War or no war, art will continue next sea- 


Echoes of Jeu de Paume 


Though it will be less busy than last sum- 
mer, the coming warm months have several 
attractions that will make a New York visit 
worth while for the out-of-towner. Most of 
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Kansas: Avotr Denn. Exhibited at Weyhe Gallery 


manent collection (on view until May 31); 
there are innumerable end-of-season group 
shows. 

Durand-Ruel has installed a show of in- 
terest to the student of modernism, a first 
New York exhibition by the noted Swiss art- 
ist, Ferdinand Hodler, who died in 1918. The 
show reveals a strange talent, one difficult to 
classify into any category. Much of the Hod- 
ler work appears dated; much of it appears 
decorative. The artist’s genius lay apparently 
in the fields of small, realistic painting and 
large heroic mural work, but not between, 
in the category of the ambitious easel paint- 
ing. His outstanding quality is simplicity and 
clarity. He reduced the Swiss Alps to a simple 
architectural concept of powerful lines and 
color areas, yet when painting a fellow coun- 
tryman he could be utterly realistic. His monu- 
mental murals, which are famed in Switzer- 
land and in Germany, celebrate Swiss history 
and the nation’s battles for its now precarious 
freedom. 


Dehn’s Good Rating, And Why 


A new show of Adolf Dehn’s watercolors 
at Weyhes Gallery, the results of a year’s 
Guggenheim travel through the West and 
Southwest, provided one of the outstanding 
shows of the season. Dehn’s power as a land- 
scapist grows by leaps. The new pictures, 
wrote Edward Alden Jewell in the Times, 
“betoken a new robustness, a deepened sense 
of the realities that lie behind appearance. 
. .. Adolf Dehn, unless in some of the piquant 
caricatures, makes no bid for facile reclamé. 
His latest work in the medium adds very ap- 
preciably to his artistic reputation.” 

Dehn’s character, thought Henry McBride 
of the Sun, “seems to be strongly fortified. It 
yields very little to the pervading winds of 
fashion.” The new landscapes, continued Mc- 
Bride, are in Dehn’s familiar manner of re- 
porting. “It is a rather tart and acrid way 
of reporting. Graciousness and soft beguile- 
ment are not the specialties of Mr. Dehn. He 
has a northern and severe point of view. Min- 
nesota was, I think, his place of origin. No 
one could mistake him for a Southerner. 

“At the same time, no one could mistake 
him for anybody but Adolf Dehn and as the 
personal equation in the arts is important and 
as standardization is the prevailing sin of our 
educational system, it follows that Mr. Dehn 
always gets a good rating from the critics— 
and deserves it.” 


Strater’s “‘Stalwart’’ Landscapes 
Another familiar exhibitor whose work has 
shown improvement in his new pictures is 
Henry Strater, painter of ranch corrals, and 
the Western landscape. His oils at the Mon- 
tross Gallery, representing three years’ work, 
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contain, says Jewell in the Times, “some of 
the most cogent painting he has yet brought 
before the public. . . . Essential facts are pro- 
jected with a simplifying sharpness that yet 
—except in a few canvases that have a slight- 
ly posterized look—gives full and sufficient 
scope to atmosphere and is not effected at 
the expense of subtle paint values.” “Stalwart 
and well-considered,” Jewell called several of 
the works. 

One of the most sympathetic reviews of this 
show was that of Margaret Breuning in the 
Journal American. Strater’s canvases, she 
wrote, “are far more than a picturesque record 
of observation, for they translate the objective 
fact in terms of the artist’s own viewpoint.” 
Strater is painting something that he knows, 
something of which he is a part, this critic 
explains. “In the balance between the factual 
statement which a scene offers and his own 
expression, Mr. Strater allows the subject its 
share in the making of a picture, but design, 
composition and color control the compromise 
and prevent its being a merely naturalistic 
record.” 


Jules’ Torsions 

The current Hudson Walker exhibitor, Mer- 
vin Jules offers a stylistic and geographic con- 
trast to the above. Jules’ terrain is New York, 
its sweatshops, its grim industries. His sym- 
bols are the bent back, the flexed knee, the 
torsions of dull toil. There is relief from this 
burdensome world provided in one sunny can- 
vas entitled, with the swinging hope, Some 
[Please turn to page 34] 
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Doel Reed Wins While 


AN AQuatTinT titled Interlude, depicting in 
fluid contours the head of a young girl 
against a Southwest landscape background, 
by the Oklahoma artist, Doel Reed, was pro- 
nounced best at the 17th annual etching show 
at the Philadelphia Print Club. The jury was 
composed of James McBey, distinguished 
British etcher, Mrs. John C. Atwood, Jr., Mrs. 
John Hyland Dilk, Staunton B. Peck and Jo- 
seph P. Sims. 

Gordon Grant’s Falling Tide, L. C. Rosen- 
berg’s Chartres, Richard B. Bishop’s Three 
Pintails, and Donald M. Kirkpatrick’s Zero 
Plus Forty took honorable mentions. The 
latter print is soft ground and aquatint; the 
other three, drypoints. 

The show is witness to “the waning strength 
of a once powerful medium,” was the sad 
opinion of Dorothy Grafly of the Philadelphia 


THE PRINT MAKERS: OLD AND NEW 





Interlude: Doe Reep (Aquatint) 
Awarded Charles M. Lea Prize 


Critic Laments 


Record. “Not,” she quickly explains, “that 
there are no competent etchers in the coun- 
try. There are many, among them John Tay- 
lor Arms, George Jo Mess, Samuel Chamber- 
lain, Louis C. Rosenberg, R. W. Woiceske and 
Ernest D. Roth. But one seeks in vain for 
the emotional spark that motivated a Rem- 
brandt or a Goya. Instead you find exquisite 
preoccupation with detail, as in renderings of 
European cathedrals and hill towns, equally 
exquisite tracery of bare trees and rural snows, 
or a geometric observation of hut layout on 
sand dunes.” 

“The keynote of the entire show, in fact, 
is observation rather than inspiration, al- 
though it would be difficult to quarrel with 
the award of the Lea prize to Doel Reed of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, for the most striking 
composition in the show, Interlude .. .” 





“Just Good Prints” 


For its 250TH EXHIBITION, now on view, 
the print department of the New York Public 
Library has assembled a show of just good 
prints—“a number of prints that seemed es- 
pecially notable, especially worthwhile, in 
good impressions. That is all.” The show 
serves, in a measure, to illustrate the high- 
lights of one of New York’s fastest growing 
print collections. 

While the exhibition, comprising nearly 100 
impressions, does not pretend to represent the 
best of six centuries of printmaking, it does 
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include many of the world’s best known 
works. There are such immortals as the Diirer 
Adam and Eve, St. Jerome, St. Eustace, and 
Knight and the Devil; Raimondi’s Massacre 
of the Innocents; one of Pirenesi’s vast Pris- 
ons; Utamaro’s print of that femme fatale, 
Uwaki; one of Goya’s Los Caprichos; the un- 
forgettable Rue Transnonain by Daumier; 
Meryon’s Morgue; Haden’s Shore Mill Pond; 
Alden Weir’s Woman Sewing; and Grigg’s 
Almonry. 

Each of the prints is accurately catalogued 
as to state and impression and annotated with 
Frank Weitenkampf’s always interesting com- 
ments. The show is one for specialist and 
novice alike. 





Academy Student Prizes 


At the annual student exhibition marking 
the close of the term at the National Acad- 
emy Art School, Hobart Nichols, Academy 
president, announced the year’s awards. An- 
gelo Gepponi received the Tiffany Foundation 
Fellowship, Edward Orestuck the silver medal 
for drawing, and Anita Herman the $25 Hall- 
garten still life prize. The $75 Cannon prize 
for the best nude was taken by Antonio 
Blanco and the $40 Hallgarten portrait prize 
by Albert Wasserman. 


Maier of Black 


ConcurrENT with the Rouault painting ex- 
hibition at the Bignou Gallery, New York, 
there is a show of prints by the veteran French 
modernist at the Buchholz Gallery, located in 
the same building. 

While the Buchholz exhibit includes many 
of the black and whites which were seen sev- 
eral years ago at the Modern Museum in its 
comprehensive Rouault print show, there are, 
in addition, a number of multi-colored etch- 
ings of recent and novel vintage. These prints, 
done in three and four intense colors and de- 
picting mainly subjects from the circus, con- 
tribute at times a gay aspect to the tragedian 
Rouault. The other prints, done in lithograph 
or etching or a mongrel technique, include 
such well known subjects as the colored Self 
Portrait, the Acrobats, prints from Miserere 
et Guerre, Christ on the Cross and others. 

In these latter pictures are the famous 
shades of blacks by which Rouault has raised 
himself to high position among contemporary 
printmakers. “For,” wrote Monroe Wheeler 
in the Modern Museum catalogue of Rouault 
prints, “although there have been many mas- 
ters of black and white, it may be said that 
there has never been so great a master of 
black alone. I can think of no other artist 
who has obtained variations so like color, so 
liquid and so luminous that certain of these 
great etchings achieve the effect of black and 
white reproductions of oil paintings.” 

Rouault’s painstaking method accounts for 
this achievement. After making his prelimi- 
nary drawing and transferring it by heliogravure 
(a photomechanical process) to the copper 
plate, Rouault then works on the copper 
plate to correct the tones of his image. It is 
here that he uses every device that he can 
lay his hand upon, and orthodoxy departs. He 
engraves with a burin, scrapes with rasp, sand- 
papers, shades with a roulette, brushes the 
bare plate with acid—uses innumerable pro- 
cesses to bring the intensity of the tones into 
a singing relation one to the other. 





Pinocchio Originals 


Arrested moments in the tumultuous life 
of Pinocchio, as depicted in Walt Disney’s 
film, make up the May exhibitions offered 
at the Kennedy Galleries in New York and 
the Whyte Gallery in Washington, D. C. On 
the walls, caught in freely yet precisely drawn 
watercolors, are the engaging Jiminy Cricket. 
now emerging from a match box and now 
trapped underwater in an air bubble; fearful 
Monstro, the whale; Figaro, the mischievous 
cat; Cleo, the coy goldfish and Foulfellow, 
the sly and villainous fox. 

Characterization, as in all Disney’s works, 
is deft and vital. Even in the “stills” now on 
exhibition, movement is a vitalizing feature, 
and drawing is the dominating factor, for 
color, clear and rich, is applied in even, over- 
all washes as a fill-in for the drawings. 

The Whyte exhibition dates from May 18 to 
June 8; the Pinocchio show at Kennedy’s ex- 
tends through May. 





Bought for the Nation 

Frederick I. Weber’s etching of Peck Slip. 
New York has been presented by the Pennell 
Endowment Fund to the permanent collection 
of the Library of Congress. Purchase was made 
from the Contemporary American Art exhibi- 
tion at the 1939 New York World’s Fair. 


The Art Digest 
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New York Historical Society: Ernest D. Rotu (Etching) 


Roth Etches New York Historical Society 


ABOVE MAY BE SEEN Ernest D. Roth’s etched 
view of the enlarged New York Historical 
Society, pronounced an excellent example of 
“true etching” skill and showing the com- 
pleted building on Central Park West between 
76th and 77th Streets. When the Society en- 
tered upon his rebuilding program (which 
has made its home one of the most func- 
tional and beautiful in the country), Roth 
was engaged to etch a plate, and from this 
plate, measuring nine by twelve inches, an 
edition of 100 was pulled for distribution 


among members and public (at $10). The 
original sketch and the plate were turned 
over to the Society for preservation. Alex- 
ander J. Wall, director of the Society, feels 
that Roth has created a very artistic composi- 
tion which includes a corner of Central Park 
at 77th Street and the Church of the Divine 
Paternity on the southwest corner of 76th. 

Roth is now at work on an etching of The 
Inn at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, to be 
issued as the 1940 print of the Buck Hill Art 
Association. 





Ten Etchers 


OF PRIMARY INTEREST on the New York 
print calendar is the ten-man show on view 
through May at the Grand Central Galleries 
(Vanderbilt Avenue Branch). All members 
of the Society of American etchers, the ex- 
hibitors have contributed etchings, drypoints, 
lithographs and engravings offering a wide 
variety of subject matter and technique. 

André Smith is represented by old world 
landscapes and _ imaginative abstractions, 
Thomas Handforth by Chinese subjects, Thom- 
as Nason by Connecticut landscapes, Rod- 
ney Thompson by tigers and other African 
big game, Arthur W. Heintzelman by Cape 
Cod people, Kerr Eby by snow and sea- 
scapes, Albert W. Barker by Pennsylvania 
farm lands, Stow Wengenroth by Maine land 
and seascapes, Asa Cheffetz by New England 
landscapes and C. W. Anderson by race horses. 

Track devotees will take special interest 
in Anderson’s velvety lithograph of Seabiscuit 
with Red Pollard up, shown just after the 
greatest money maker in track history won 
the $100,000 Santa Anita Handicap. Other 
noted horses recorded by specialist Anderson 
are Bimelech, the unbeaten two-year-old who 
last week took the dust of Gallahadion in the 
Kentucky Derby, and Golden Meadow, one 
of the few white horses racing today. 
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+ 
Gives Aluminum Animals 

Two aluminum animat"sctiipture groups by 
Anna Hyatt Huntington, famed animalier, 
have been given to the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, San Francisco, by the 
sculptor. Entitled Greyhounds at Play and 
Fawns Playing, they were exhibited at the 
1939 Golden Gate Exposition. 


15th May, 1940 





Bought by Boston 


EicHt etcHincs by Elias M. Grossman, 
New York printmaker, have been acquired by 
the Boston Museum, home of one of the 
world’s greatest print collections. One of the 
eight has recently entered, also, the collec- 
tion of the New York Public Library. 

The Boston group includes two portrait etch- 
ings, one of Justice Samuel Greenbaum 
of New York, the other of Professor Fer- 
dinand Brunot, former president of the Sor- 
bonne in Paris. Other subjects are: Rain in 
the Square, showing the Washington arch in 
a rainy scene of Washington Square, three 
heads—a Fisherman, Pipe Contentment, and 
Jasper—Palatine Hill, and Approaching Storm. 
The latter print was acquired by both the 
Boston and New York collections. 

Grossman, who is now doing a number of 
Boston subjects, works directly from nature, 
without preliminary drawings, in etching, dry- 
point and soft ground. He is a member of the 
Society of American Etchers, and is repre- 
sented in the Library of Congress, the British 
Museum and in several other collections. 





Wales Dies at 71 

George C. Wales, noted etcher and marine 
artist, died March 22 at his Brookline, Mass., 
home at the age of 71. A specialist in depict- 
ing the great wooden square-riggers of the 
post-Revoluties# and pre-Civil war days, Wales’ 
prints are owned by such widely separated 
institutions as the Library of Congress, the 
British Museum and the Marine Museum of 
Stavanger, Norway. Born in Boston and edu- 
cated at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Wales held his first one-man show in 
1921. The critics found much to praise. 
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Undaunted: Joun Guwias 


The Win-nah 


THe Prix pe Rome in sculpture for 1940 
was won by John Gulias of the Bronx, N. Y. 
Twenty-three years old and assistant to sculp- 
tor Attilio Piccirilli, Gulias won the $4,000 
two-year scholarship over a field of 15 com- 
petitors. In October, if European hostilities 
do not prevent him, Gulias plans to go to 
Rome for continued study. His winning sculp- 
tures were exhibited at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries, with which organization his victory 
gives him membership. 

Honorable mention for the fellowship went 
to H. Richard Duhme, Jr., of the Pennsylvania 
Academy; Abbott L. Pattison, a graduate of 
Yale, and Frederick J. Thalinger, of the St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts. 

Gulias’ entries in the competition consisted 
of a seven-foot plaster, Undaunted, depicting 
a prize fighter, and two heads in plaster with 
a bronze patina. The new Rome Fellow, who 
studied under a scholarship at the Roerich 
Institute and later at the Leonardo Da Vinci 
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Illustrations for books in hand, and a few 
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THE NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 
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Art School in NeW York, came up the hard 
way.- His career has included stretches as 
helper to a fruit peddler and “shill” for a 
blind pencil vender, with hunger and priva- 


-. tien almost constant. When a World-Telegram 


reporter asked Gulias how he solved cloth- 
ing problems in those days, he replied: “If 
you treat a pair of pants right they will last 
you 10 years.” 

In explaining his prizewinning fighter to 
the World-Telegram, Gulias said: “You see, 
he’s dead tired. He’s knocked the other fellow 
down, but he isn’t sure he has won the 
fight. He’s tired and his arms are down by 
his side and he’s hunched over a bit, but 
he’s ready to go on fighting if he has to. 
That’s why I call him Undaunted.” 

In a way, it’s symbolic of the young sculp- 
tor’s struggle. “I felt I would have to go on 
fighting, too,” he said. 

Jurors who awarded Gulias the fellowship 
were: James E. Fraser, Gaetano Cecere, Lee 
Lawrie, Paul Manship and Bruce Moore. 

* * * 


Announcement of the Rome Prize in paint- 
ing was delayed when the jury was confronted 
with some type of mysterious technicality, but 
as this issue goes to press comes news that 
the winner is Loren Russell Fisher of Need- 
ham, Indiana, a student for the past four 
years at the John Herron Art School. Mr. 
Fisher is 27 years of age, and his fellowship, 
valued at $4,000, will run for two years, be- 
ginning Oct. 1. If war conditions prohibit 
study in Italy, he has the option of deferring 
his fellowship or of filling it on this continent. 
Honorable mention was given to Sidney Simon, 
who studied at Carnegie Institute and the 
Pennsylvania Academy. Jurors were: Barry 
Faulkner (chairman), Gifford Beal, Jon Cor- 
bino, Dean Cornwell and Allyn Cox. 





Introducing Hans Kraus 

An exhibition of temperas illuminating a 
picturesque old Mexican legend and a group 
of watercolors and lithographs devoted to the 
dance and other rhythmic subjects introduced 
the very individual talents of the Dutch paint- 
er Hans F. Kraus to the New York art public. 
His exhibition, which closed May 15 at the 
Hudson Park branch of the New York library, 
leaned toward colorful and decorative com- 
positions of semi-abstracted forms. 





From 3,000 B. C. 

An exhibition of primitive art is being held 
during May at the gallery of H. F. Sachs, Inc., 
New York. Objects date from 3,000 B. C. to 
the present day. 
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Old Mexico’s Art 


As tHE Dicest comes off the press the 
large Mexican exhibition illustrating, with 
more than 3,000 items, twenty full centuries 
of that country’s art, opens at the Museum 
of Modern Art, New York. The spectacu- 
lar show will remain on view throughout 
the summer, and will be described in de- 
tail in a later issue. 

For three months the staff of the museum, 
from president to porter, has been hard 
at work in preparation for this show. Mnu- 
seum officials have undertaken several 
safaris to the interior reaches, winging back 
and forth between New York and Mexico 
City. On April 11, three box-freight-cars of 
Mexican arts and crafts crossed the border, 
while a contingent of Mexican soldiers 
placed the valuable cargo into the charge 
of two Texas Rangers, who rode the ca- 
boose in the day and slept in the cars 
at night, all the way to New York. 

Roughly the exhibit divides into four 
sections, each under the direction of an 
authority on Mexican art. Dr. Alonzo Caso, 
commissioner-general of the exhibit, has 
given his personal attention to the pre- 
Spanish group; Manuel C. Toussaint super- 
vised the section of Colonial art; Roberto 
Montenegro assembled the folk arts; and 
Miguel Covarrubias, well known modern 
artist, assembled the section on Modern 
Mexican art. 








Old White Art Colony 


Nestled high in the Alleghenies in West 
Virginia are several rows of picturesque old 
cottages with period furniture, Dutch doors 
and white mantels—the homes of students at 
the Old White Art Colony, which, from July 
15 to Sept. 2, is in session under the director- 
ship of William C. and Natalie E. Grauer. 
Besides studying landscape, portraiture, still 
life, sculpture and ceramics, members of the 
classes enjoy guest privileges at the Green- 
brier and the Colony Club, which comprise a 
7,000 acre tract studded with treed slopes and 
valleys, enhanced by a large swimming pool, 
golf links, tennis courts and facilities for 
archery, fencing and skeet. Nearby are quaint 
mountain towns and villages and expanses of 
thrilling vistas, all rich in paintable material. 

The directors of the colony teach landscape, 
figure and portrait painting; Gladys Tuke of 
Philadelphia is in charge of the sculpture 
classes; and Charles R. Tennant of Alfred 
University conducts a course in ceramics. 





Mural Study in San Diego 


San Diego, blessed with a climate that 
makes for year-round outdoor painting, is 
active as an art instruction center through 
the courses offered by the school of its Fine 
Arts Gallery. 

Beginning July 4 and continuing for five 
weeks, the school will feature the teaching 
of Ramos Martinez, noted Mexican painter 
and muralist. Basing his instruction on the 
plan of helping the students to see, feel and 
express themselves according to their indi- 
vidual capacities, Martinez will devote the 
early part of the course to studio and outdoor 
interpretation of still life, figure and landscape 
in various media. Culminating the course will 
he work on the technique of mural painting. 
Everett Gee Jackson will teach life drawing. 


_——_Eeeeeeer 


Bender to Edit 


Albert M. Bender, active San Francisco art 
patron, has been named an associate editor 
of the San Francisco Art Ass’n Bulletin. 


The Art Digest 




















Auction Calendar 





May 15 & 16, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Kende Galleries; from the Baron Rothschild & 
other collections: early English & Continental 
silver, 18th cent. French & other Continental 
silver; French faience, paintings, Chinese porce- 
lains, Oriental rugs. Now on view. 

May 15, 16 & 17, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 
mornings & afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; 
important sale of those parts of the Samuel 
Untermyer collection housed at the late collec- 
tor’s estate, “Greystone’’ at Yonkers, N. Y., 
where the sale is held. Now on exhibition. 

May 18, Saturday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; collections of Mrs. Harry C. Barker & 
others: Early American and English furniture, 
Georgian & early American silver; Staffordshire 
ware, antique glass & decorative arts. Now on 
exhibition. 

May 22 & 23, Wednesday & Thursday afternoons, 
Kende Galleries; from the library of Mrs. 
Cortlandt F. Bishop: standard sets, limited 
editions, private press books, including rare 
Dickens editions and first editions. On exhibi- 
tion from May 17. 

May 23, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; English furniture of 18th & 19th cen- 
turies; Georgian silver, Staffordshire figurines 
& Coalport porcelain services. On exhibition 
from May 18. 

May 24, Friday afternoon; Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
from Walker & other collections: French 19th 
cent. genre paintings, British 18th & 19th 
century portraits & landscapes; American 18th 
cent. portraits & 19th cent. landscapes. On ex- 
hibition from May 18. 

May 28, Saturday forenoon & afternoon, Parke- 
Bernet Galleries; collection of Mrs. Daniel Gug- 
genheim: furniture & furnishings including 
Jacobean oak furniture, paintings by French & 
other 19th century artists; Oriental rugs: dec- 
orative art objects. Exhibition from May 26. 


| The Auction Mart ! 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 











leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 

Prints 

Diirer: Adam and Eve (P-B, Lehman, et al)..$150 

Goya: The Dwarf (P-B, et al) M. Knoedler 
RMN ion dinrd gna dus budbelpadtnbevendahaseesenbednt temehuussnn 160 


Benson, Frank: Egrets (P-B, Lehman, et al).. 150 
Buhot, Felix: Le Bouvier (P-B, Lehman, et 
| ee 
Whistler: 
man, et al) Charles Sessler ..............cc0cs000 600 





Whistler: The Garden (P-B, Lehman, et al) 
Fk * UL = HTL La cvasiocesDebantudednbeceslecahateonescents 375 
Hiroshige: Kiso Mountains in the Snow (K, 
SUNNETy Dincsisn tha Shales tnadasencsbagiuvapenbneneseadsoveesqutuos 170 
Furniture, Tapestries, etc. 
Louis XVI; gold & enamel snuff box (K. 
Bishop) N. de Koenigsberg .................... $500 
Oushak medallion carpet, 16th cent. (K, 
SE “Si, GEG. UNI ecoconeuendooseepsendbocses 850 
Chippendale carved walnut chest on chest 
I ais snchinbsdbageaduscoen 750 
Sarouk carpet (P-B, Rorimer) .............. 360 


Kashan carpet (P-B, Rorimer) J. F. Schles- ‘ 


Nate areas deal ca knuni avn stcauinaicag hein 340 
Sheraton, mahogany break-front bookcase 
(P-B, Rorimer) Anne Tiffany ................ 240 


Sheraton break-front sideboard 
general sale) 
Ch’ien-lung, pair carved jade temple orna- 


(K, May 2 





ments (P-B, Robinson, et al) ................ 320 
Ch'ien-lung Tibetan carved white jade vase 

Reker cn yuh decbcccasus ocsscklecceoetetes: 25 
Ch’ien-lung carved spinach green jade beaker 

(K, May 1 sale) Yamanaka .................... 375 
Ch’ien-lung pair famillie rose temple jars 

(K, May 1 sale) S. Mikami ............0....... 300 





Washington Square Art Show 


During the famous Greenwich Village Out- 
door Art Show, which will be on view around 
Washington Square from May 17 to the 26th, 
the 8th Street Arts and Crafts Studio will 
maintain open house. Besides an extensive col- 
lection of exhibits, the Studio has planned 
a schedule of demonstrations to be given each 
afternoon from three to five o'clock. The pro- 
gram begins with a watercolor demonstration 
by John Chetcuti on Monday, the 20th, fol- 
lowed successively by demonstrations of sculp- 
ture by Trygve Hammer, landscape painting 
by William Fisher, portrait painting by Alfred 
Mira, wood-blocks by Virginia Bill, and sketch- 
ing by Edward Caswell. 


15th May, 1940 





Sleeping Nude: Jutes Pascin 
In National Arts Club Sale 


At Parke-Bernet 


THE STAFF MEMBERS of the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries are spending the 15th, 16th and 17th 
of May in Yonkers, N. Y., dispersing the ex- 
tensive collections housed in the Samuel Un- 
termyer estate, “Greystone.” Fine Continental 
furniture, tapestries, stained glass, sculptures, 
Chinese porcelains, Oriental rugs and Indian 
miniatures are only a few of the categories 
represented. Paintings, prints, Japanese lac- 
quer and the furnishings and decorations of 
the Chinese room, the grand staircase, the 
dining room, the library, the drawing room, 
the black and gold room, the small salon, the 
Renaissance room and other exquisitely ap- 
pointed and well-known rooms fill out one of 
the most extensive lists of the auction season. 

On May 18, American and English furni- 
ture, Georgian and early American silver be- 
longing to several collectors will be sold in 
the galleries’ New York rooms. On the 23rd 
the property of an English importer, consist- 
ing of 18th and 19th century English furni- 
ture, Georgian silver, Sheffield plate, and vari- 
ous period porcelain services, will be offered. 

On the 24th an important group of paint- 
ings owned by M. Leon Walker, the National 
Arts Club and others come to the P-B podium. 
On the list are Daubigny, Diaz, Monticelli, 
Derain, Pascin, Lawson, Crane, Sully, Teniers, 
Potter and Berchem. Of special historical in- 
terest is Tenier’s The Taking of the Town 
of Utrecht, which came from the collection 
of Napoleon III and the Empress Eugenie to 
Knoedler & Co., going thence into the Sig- 
mund Ojserkis collection. 

The month ends with the May 28th sale of 
the property of Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim. Fea- 
tured are furniture and furnishings (includ- 
ing Jacobean oak pieces), and paintings by 
French and other 19th century artists. 





Classes in Maine 

South Berwick, Maine, is eight miles from 
the sea, on the Piscataqua River not far from 
Ogunquit. A 50-acre plot along the river 
is dominated by Hayes House, a colonial man- 
sion built in 1801 and, beginning this July, 
the headquarters of an art school conducted 
by Mrs. Kay Peterson Parker. 

Students will live in the excellently fur- 
nished mansion and, when the weather is in- 
clement, work in the studio wing. Other days 
will be spent out of doors, painting landscape 
or figure compositions with landscape, with 
Mrs. Parker giving daily criticism. 


Kende Auctions 


THe Kenpe GA.teries in New York open 
the second half of May with a sale on the 
15th and 16th of early English and Conti- 
nental silver, 18th century French and other 
Continental furniture and French faience, 
many of the pieces coming from the private 
collection of Baron Albert R. Rothschild. The 
art objects in the sale include cabinet speci- 
mens by the Imperial Court jeweler, Fabergé, 
French 18th century agate, malachite and rock 
crystal ornaments mounted in bronze doré. 
Also catalogued are a varied list of paintings, 
Chinese porcelains, Oriental rugs and textiles, 
and an interesting collection of watercolors of 
birds of British India by three early 19th cen- 
tury artists. The early English silver com- 
prises examples by William Jute, Paul Storr 
and Sam Wheat. 

On May 22 and 23 a sale of importance to 
bibliophiles comes up on the Kende calendar. 
It offers to collectors standard sets, limited 
editions, and first editions from the extensive 
library of Mrs. Cortlandt F. Bishop of Lenox, 
Mass. Here are, among other items, a col- 
lected set of the works of Charles Dickens 
and a splendid copy of the first edition of A 
Strange Gentleman with the genuine Phiz 
frontispiece, Prevost’s Histoire de Manon Les- 
caut printed in London in 1878, the rare His- 
toire de Gil Blas de Santillane by Le Sage, 
printed in Paris in 1835, and Abbe J. J. 
Bourasse’s Le Touraine (Tours, 1855) one 
of the three copies on India paper. 

Oscar Wilde, Mark Twain and Rudyard 
Kipling are other authors represented in the 
Bishop sale, and from France is the 18-volume 
set of Rousseau’s works printed by Didot le 
Jeune in Paris in 1793—containing, besides il- 
lustrations in two and three states by Cochin, 
a four-page autograph letter by Rousseau and 
96 additional plates, among them a suite by 
Moreau. This set was formerly in the collec- 
tion of Jean Rattier. 





Decorators Demonstrate 

“Three-Dimensional Wall Decorations by 
Four Interior Architects” is the title of the 
show which, until June 14, is on view in the 
galleries of the International Studio Art Cor- 
poration, New York. The decorators concerned 
—Francis Lenygon, Mrs. Archibald Brown, 
Nancy McClelland and Mrs. Truman Handy— 
selected frescoes, paintings and panels from 
the Hearst collection, now being dispersed 
by the International organization, to augment 
their own stocks in building room settings. 
Their decorative creations demonstrate vari- 
ous ways in which antique objects can be 
made effective central themes. 

Probably the most striking and most unusual 
demonstration was staged by Mrs. Handy, 
who used two religious frescoes, a Madonna 
and Child and a 14th century Italian primitive 
of Two Saints, as the focal points of a mod- 
ern, softly colored room. Mrs. Brown’s room 
features as its central motif a huge 18th cen- 
tury Dutch panel, while the Lenygon room 
comprises an elaborate set of Chippendale fur- 
niture in a room of 18th century pine panel- 
ling from Sutton Scarsdale, Derbyshire, Eng- 
land. Dominating the McClelland room are the 
25 wall paper panels that make up the vivid 
scenes of Compagne de la Turkie. 


CO 


Painting the Stars 

From Leonard Lyons’ column in the New 
York Post: “Walter Wanger is taking Grant 
Wood, Thomas Benton and Luis Quintanilla 
to Hollywood to paint the portraits of char- 
acters he’s using in his next picture.” 
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Train Wreck: Lionet S. Reiss 


Lionel Reiss Judged Best “Artist as Reporter” 


A WASH DRAWING by Lionel S. Reiss de- 
picting Train Wreck, which was done shortly 
before the disastrous New York Central wreck 
at Little Falls, New York, won the $250 pop- 
ular prize and also one of the $50 jury awards 
at the recent “Artist as Reporter” exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art. Sponsored 
jointly by the museum and the newspaper 
PM, the show was a competition for artist- 
reporter talent for the forthcoming New York 
daily. 

The coincidence of Reiss’ vivid depiction 
of an imaginary wreck and the sudden actu- 
ality of the event while the drawing was on 
exhibition led Fourth Estate leaders to believe 


Reiss to be endowed with that strange sixth 
sense that often brings a reporter to a spot 
before news breaks. “Perhaps,” announces the 
museum, “he has that kind of luck which 
made Bill -Warneke, New York World news 
photographer, late that day when Mayor Gay- 
nor arrived in the harbor. Too late to take the 
conventional posed shot, Warneke’s shutter 
clicked at the moment that an assassin fired 
at the Mayor—and the picture made history.” 

Popular voting on the exhibits had been in 
progress for some time before the New York 
Central wreck and even then Reiss’ picture 
was in the lead. Its lead increased only slight- 
ly after the event. Reiss. who exhibits with the 


186 YRS. EXPERIENCE 
RULES OUT GUESSWORK 


Skilled Craftsmanship-- Modern Chemistry Make 
Devoe Colors Brilliant, Uniform, Permanent 


AY IN—DAY OUT, Devoe’s 

skilled technicians carry on end- 
less research to give Devoe Oil Col- 
ors strength, brilliance, body, per- 
manence. Only finest, carefully ground 
pigments are used—tested for uni- 
formity. Devoe colors cannot be too 
oily or too stiff. They must blend 
nicely . . . have and retain brilliancy. 


Read what famous Artists say about Devoe Colors 


They must resist dust, soot, strong 
sunlight which act to destroy color 
harmonies—especially in murals. 


In spite of their fine quality, they 
must be reasonably priced. 


Write today to Devoe & Raynolds 
Co., Inc., 580 5th Ave., N. Y. C., for 
a Devoe color chart. 


Midtown Gallery group, had already been 
awarded a $50 prize by the jury. 

The runner-up in the popular voting was 
Georges Schreiber, whose crayon The List 
showing peasants scanning a casualty an- 
nouncement was also chosen for a $100 prize 
by the jury. The latter group, comprising John 
Sloan, William Gropper, Wallace Morgan, 
Holger Cahill and Ralph Ingersoll, split the 
$600 first prize into six ties: Fred Ellis’ Mur- 
der Incorporated, Anton Refregier’s Suicide, 
Adolf Dehn’s Contacting Pablo Picasso, Ber- 
nard Steffen’s Death in the Dustbowl, Mitchell 
Jamieson’s Suicide, and Schreiber’s The List. 

Cash prizes of $50 were awarded to Donald 
Lynch’s Spring on Ninth Avenue, Victor Can- 
dell’s Woman Against War, Harry- Stern- 
berg’s Coal Miner and Family, William San- 
derson’s The Captive, Harold Black’s Lines 
Are Down, William Abbe’s Topical Spots, 
Elizabeth Olds’ From the Top Balcony, Philip 
Guston’s Flood, Paul Petroff’s Higher Educa- 
tion, Reginald Marsh’s Lynching, Ben Shahn’s 
Well Known Faces of Policiticans, Milton 
Bellin’s Bingham Farm Fire, Tom Fink’s Ninth 
Ave. El to Come Down, Cecil Bell’s Disor- 
derly Conduct, Lionel Reiss’ Train Wreck, 
Robert Gwathmey’s Undermined, John Hagen- 
hofer’s Sunken City, Von Arensburg’s Subway 
Crash, Don Freeman’s Taking the Count on 
Cherry Street. 


Safely Home 


“We arrived safely, pleasant voyage, fond 
memories,” is the gist of a dispatch from 
Rome sent to America by Eugenio Ventura, 
who has been in charge of the Italian master- 
pieces which were exhibited in San Francisco, 
Chicago and New York. The paintings aver- 
aged a daily attendance in Chicago of 4,830, 
in New York, 3,931. Totals: in Chicago, 265,679 
for 55 days; New York, 290,888 for 71 days. 


Constant quality is a first principle at 
Devoe. A chemist tests new colors for body, 
on the Stormer viscometer. 


Devoe also makes fine Artists’ Brushes 


GORDON GRANT: “Devoe & Raynolds, by thor- ae MATERIALS and expert craftsmen make Devoe 


ough research, lead competitors in the develop- 


ment of oil and water colors.” 


LUIGI LUCIONI: “I find Devoe & Raynolds Co. 
has developed oil and water colors as fine as 


any in the world.” 


McCLELLAND BARCLAY: “Devoe’s Oil and 
Water Colors are comparable with any that can 


be had—at any price.” 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. + 
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Brushes the outstanding brushes in the world. Into 


these brushes go only highest quality furs of the Russian 


Sable. 


From this select material, expert, experienced craftsmen 


fashion brushes with correct taper—marvelous resiliency, 


and a snap that does the work in a single stroke. 
Start using Devoe Brushes today. You'll marvel at the 


great ease with which they work. 


580 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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Art Education 






Heads Boston School 


SINCE ITS FOUNDING 70 years ago the art 
school of the Boston Museum has been ad- 
ministered by a council composed of the vari- 
ous department heads, but now because of 
increased demands for centralized organiza- 
tion a new post, Head of the Museum School, 
has been created, and elected to fill it is 
Russell T. Smith, well-known architect and 
art teacher. The position will meet the new 
demands on the school and leave the teachers 
free for their specialized tasks of teaching. 
Director Smith will also attempt to make the 
school and its work more widely known. 

A graduate of Harvard College and the 
Harvard Architectural School, Mr. Smith trav- 
elled in Europe on a Nelson Robinson Fellow- 
ship, and from 1933 to 1935 made restoration 
drawings of Mayan ruins in Mexico under 
the auspices of the Carnegie Institution. From 
1936 to 1940 he was associated with the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina where he organized 
and became head of the art department. Mr. 
Smith is also an exhibiting watercolorist. 

The school’s teaching staff will remain as 
heretofore, with Karl Zerbe as director of 
painting; Ture Bengtz, director of drawing; 
Peter Dubaniewicz, assistant to Zerbe and di- 
rector of fresco painting; and Frederick W. 
Allen, director of sculpture. The department 
of design includes E. Blanchard Brown, also 
a member of the staff of the Rhode Island 
School of Design; Ernest E. Anthony, in- 
structor in commercial design; Eleanor Barry, 
instructor in design; and Joseph L. Sharrock, 
director of jewelry and silversmithing. Mrs. 
Gibson remains the school manager. 





The Ogunquit School 


At Perkins Cove, a picturesque ocean-front 
section of Ogunquit, Maine, three large stu- 
dios look out over the Atlantic. In them the 
Ogunquit School of Painting and Sculpture 
maintains classes from July 8 to August 23, 
offering students expert instruction in life 
painting and modeling, and in landscape, still 
life and portraiture. Instructors are Bernard 
Karfiol, Robert Laurent and William von 
Schlegell, all of whom have extensive back- 
grounds not only as teachers but also as ex- 
hibiting artists whose works are in importar 
museum and private collections. 

Classes are held five days a week, with 
criticisms on Tuesdays and Fridays. The out- 
door classes, in addition to painting marines 
and the many aspects of the local fishing 
village, take periodic trips into the back 
country. An added feature is the sketch class 
on Mondays and Thursdays, at which students 
can draw from models without extra charge. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 
REACH A NEW HIGH! 


The majority of summer school ad- 
vertisers report that advance en- 
rollments are almost equal to the 
peak of their classes last year. 


Art students are advised to enroll 
now to insure reservations and to 
allow directors to arrange com- 
fortable surroundings for them. 


For further information address: 
THE ART DIGEST 
(THE ArT ScHooL DiREcTorY] 


116 East 59th Street @ New York 




































15th May, 1940 





CLAREMON 
INSTITU 


MILLARD SHEETS E 
Cc. J. BULIET RT 
CHARLES M. BROOKS WILLIAM MANKER 
Figure painting, landscape paintina and composition, sculp- 


ture, architectural design, and history and philosophy of 
art will be offered by these exponents of American art. 


JUNE 24 to AUGUST 2 


WRITE TO MILLARD SHEETS, DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE OF ART, 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA. 


< 
bo 














the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 8th street * new york city °* phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 
june 15 — sept. 15 


The VINEYARD PAINT GROUP 


CLASSES IN WATERCOLOR AND OIL PAINTING. 
LANDSCAPE ®@STILLLIFE ® PORTRAIT 


Instructors — Harwood Steiger - W. Douglas Prizer 





Catalog upon request — 5th Season 


THE VINEYARD PAINT GROUP 
Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 



















CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 
34th SUMMER SESSION June 24 to August 2 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN with EMMY ZWEYBRUCK, Internationally known Viennese Designer. 


PAINTING with RUPERT DAVIDSON TURNBULL, Authority on ancient and modern Compo- 
sition and Techniques. 


GRADE TEACHERS DEMONSTRATION GROUP with ETHEL M. ABEEL. 


Full curriculum of Professional, Teacher training and Hobby courses in all art and craft media. Newly equipped work 
shops for Photograghy, Ceramics, Art metal and Craft Jewelry work. Garden campus at 


BROADWAY AND COLLEGE, OAKLAND, 
Half hour from the 1940 Golden Gate International Exposition. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG D 


CALIFORNIA 


PAINT {N PROVINCETOWN WITH THE 


BROWNE ART CLASS 
JULY 1 —— SEPT. 1 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A., Instructor 
LANDSCAPE e MARINE e FIGURE e PICTORIAL 
COMPOSITION »« PORTRAIT ¢« TECHNIQUE OF 
OIL & WATER COLOR 
Enroll At Any Time :-: Write for Circular 
BROWNE ART CLASS @ BOX 82, PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 





CHARLES CAGLE « SUMMER PAINTING GROUP 


ARLINGTON, VERMONT JUNE 15 - SEPTEMBER 7 
LANDSCAPE The Studio is located on the Battenkill River, two miles 
west of the village, between Ball and Red Mountains. 
Excellent working conditions in an ideal summer climate. 


STILL LIFE 
FIGURE 


Address until June Ist—78 West 55th Street, NEW YORK—COlumbus 5-0759 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


UMBERTO ROMANO 


STUDY ART IN TAOS 


The Taos School of Art presents Classes 
in: Theory and Application of Dynamic 
Symmetry in Relation to. Pictorial Com- 
position. Theory and Practice of Color. 
Drawing and Painting in all Mediums; 
Special Instruction in Watercolor Technic. 
Summer Session: June to October 

Also Winter Classes 

College Credits Given 


NEW DEPARTMENT 
School of the Modern Dance. 
Classes in Technique and Composition. 
Summer Session: July 1 - Sept. / 

§ Art—A 
| Dance—D 


TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 
Emil Bisttram, Director 


Write for Catalogue 





THE ASSOCIATION FOR MUSIC AND 
ART ON CAPE COD, INCORPORATED 


Centerville, Massachusetts 


RALPH LAWTON, Director 


Eight-week summer courses dur- 
ing July and August in Music, 
Art, Theatre, Dance & Literature. 


ARNOLD GEISSBUHLER-Sculpture 
EDWIN DICKINSON - - - - Painting 











TWO NEW SUMMER CLASSES 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


ALFREDO RAMOS MARTINEZ, Teacher, siv- 
ing individual instruction in Murals. Also painting in 
Tempera, Oils and Water Color fcom nature and the figure. 
Two meetings a week—five weeks’ course. State Col- 
lege credits. 


EVERETT GEE JACKSON, Teacher, giving in- 
struction in Life Drawing. One meeting a week—six 
weeks’ course. State College credits. 


Classes commence first week in July 


Auspices Fine Arts Society of San Diego 


For registration and information, write: 
FINE ART GALLERY, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


BLANCHE GREER 


DRAW AND PAINT FROM 
LANDSCAPE AND FIGURE 


YARMOUTHPORT, CAPE COD 
June Ist - Sept. 30th 


Write: Yarmouthport, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Jeffersonville VERMONT 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING CLASS 
CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 


Summer Session 


AUGUST ist TO SEPTEMBER 15th 
Address 21 Kewadin Road, Waban, Mass. 





SUMMER CLASSES at 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY 15 to AUGUST 15 


OIL — WATER COLOR — PASTEL 
Outdoor Sketching now in Flatbush 


GRACE FITZPATRICK 


410 East 17 St., B’klyn, N. Y.—BUckminster 2-4724 
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Summer in Chicago 


Tue ScHoot of the Art Institute of Chicago 
has organized its extensive curriculum into 
a special six-week summer session, offering 
summer students instruction by the school’s 
regular faculty. All courses are fully ac- 
credited and work accomplished leads to de- 
grees and diplomas; qualified graduate stu- 
dents will be accepted as candidates for Mas- 
ter’s degrees in art education and fine arts. 

Classes are conducted in figure painting, 
modeling and drawing, still life, all graphic 
processes, advertising design, interior deco- 
ration, dress design, ceramics, theatre arts and 
principles of art instruction. Summer work 
begins June 24 and continues through Au- 
gust 2. 





Morris Davidson Classes 


Because of the quiet charm and the variety 
of seashore and country landscape in and 
near Rockport, Morris Davidson selected the 
famed Cape Ann resort as the location for 
his summer school of modern painting. In 
the spacious quarters formerly occupied by 
Rockport’s Contemporary Gallery, Davidson 
carries on the teaching methods that have 
accounted for the steady growth of his New 
York school. 

Author of Painting for Pleasure and Under- 
standing Modern Art, Davidson bases his 
teaching on the tenets set forth in those 
books. Abandoning more accepted teaching 
procedures, Davidson uses a series of experi- 
mental exercises which, he believes, lead to 
a real grasp of contemporary art movements. 
His students include as many persons who 
paint for cultural reasons as those who are 
professionally inclined. Davidson’s Rockport 


classes begin June 17 and continue through 
August. 





Woodbury-Ross School 


Along the rugged, ocean-cooled coast of 
Maine are a series of art colonies, among 
which is famous Ogunquit. Attracting stu- 
dents, teachers and professional artists from 
a wide area by its ideal summer climate and 
its wealth of paintable surroundings, Ogun- 
quit is the location of the Woodbury-Ross 
School, which for years has been one of its 
centers of art activity. Here, at the edge of 
a cove used for anchorage by fishing boats, 
the school teaches painting, three dimensional 
design and drawing from July 8 to Aug. 17. 
The faculty, headed by George K. Ross, con- 
sists of Robert L. Bertolli, Leo H. Cole, Eliz- 
abeth Ward Perkins and Eleanor G. Marston. 





Quandary 

This is the time when “picturesque” and 
“quaint” 

Are just the words to tempt a guy with paint, 

Who’s wondering where he ought to go 

To art school in a month or so. 

A fishing village rotting by the sea? 

An inland hamlet with a pedigree? 

The silver mountains, or the golden plains? 

Or just stay home and paint the old back 
lanes? 


—ANpRE SMITH. 







LANDSCAPE “67% PINEHAVEN 


A secluded country place for a fruit- 
ful summer’s painting where the 
circumstances of living are organ- 
ized to stimulate the artist’s work. 


Fiske Boyd & Clare Shenehon Boyd 
Plainfield o°fsiet,, New Hampshire 











SUMMER PAINTING CLASS on CAPE COD 


FARNSWORTH 


OIL, WATER COLOR, FIGURE, 
LANDSCAPE, STILL LIFE e 
JULY &© AUGUST 
— Send a Card for Circular — 


Address Secretary, 


JERRY FARNSWORTH CLASSES 
BOX 78, NORTH TRURO, CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 





HOLLYWOOD 


Art Center School = "ENRY Lovins 


SUMMER CLASSES JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST 
Small-Group Plan e Art Teacher Training 


@ Costume Design ' vy, 














@ Commercial Art 

@ Drawing & Painting 
@ Outdoor Sketching 
@ Interior Decoration 
@ Ceramics & Sculpture 


@ Fashion 
tilestration 
@ Pattern Drafting 
@ Color Analysis 
Cartooni 





we ng @ Decorative Design 
@ Color Photography @ Showcard Writing 
Fall Term opens Sept. 9th @ Literature upon request 
1905 W. Highland Ave. HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








Take to the “TALL TIMBERS" 
this summer to paint 
Live in a grand old farmhouse 
perched on the mountain side 
above Lake Winnesquam. 

Inspiring Company — Swimming — Fishing — Riding 

w weekly rates 


Harry Tracy, Winnesquam, N. H. 


SCOTT CARBEE 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Sic. 2st YEAR SEPTEMBER 18 


Limited Enrollment 
Faculty for 1940-41: Bernard M. Keyes, A.N.A., Fine Art; 
Geo. E. Lambert, Jr., Commercial; Harriet E. Lemaire, De- 
sign, Color; Wm. F. Stecher, Illustration; Saml. W. Frazer, 
Air-Brush; Seott C. Carbee, Director & Senior Instructor. 
Catalog A-D KENmore 2547 
126 Massachusetts at Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Ave. 





BERNARD KARFIOL-ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 


The Ogunquit School of Painting & Sculpture 
JULY 8 to AUGUST 24—OGUNQUIT, ME. 


For information write 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


106 Columbia Heights 









Teaching 
BARSE Advanced Painting at 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MILLER ~" vermont 
on Lake Champlain 
July 8 - August 16 
For Catalogue Address: 


Bennett C. Douglass, Dir. 
Burlington, Vermont 







REX 


BRANDT 













RICHARD S. RITCHIE 


SUMMER CLASSES at ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Season—July 1 to September 1, 1940 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION IN ALL PAINTING TECHNIQUES 
AND COLOR THEORY. REASONABLE TUITION. 
Catalogue on request 
Address: R. S. Ritchie 


10th St. & Milligan PI. New York City 





CAPE ANN ART SCHOOL 
JULY & AUGUST 
WILLIAM McNULTY 


e ANN BROCKMAN -» 
ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
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GUY WIGGINS 


ART COLONY 


: 13th Summer Season 
ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


Address Until June Ist: 
110 West 57th Street, New York City 
After June Ist—Essex, Conn. 


JULY 8th to AUG. 31st 
Landscape & Portrait Painting 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


NANTUCKET, MASS 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 


FRANK SWIFT CHASE 
INSTRUCTOR 













ADDRESS 
FRANK S. CHASE, 346 Concord Ave., Belmont, Mass. 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 26 to Aug. 10 
Graduate And 
Undergraduate 


CARNEGIE 
Institute of Technology,Pittsburgh 


PRIVATE CLASS IN PAINTING 


JUDSON SMITH 


WOODSTOCK SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 


THE COCKAMOUTH ACADEMY 


An out door school of painting from life in oils, 
water color, figure, etc. Situated on a farm 3 miles 
from -the historic and- beautiful city of Richmond 
and James River, where pupils may secure competent 
instruction in picturesque surroundings. Primeval 
woods, and scenes of historic interest. 


NATHAN ROBINSON, Artist in Charge 


pen June 15, 1940 
For information write to George Barksdale, Route 5 


Richmond, Virginia 
HIBBARD Paintine 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY | —— SEPT. | 
ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Director 


For information address: 
Fenway Studios, Boston, 


Secretary, Mass. 


CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 


Instruction by Armin Hansen, A.N.A., 
nationally 


and other 
known artists who make their home on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box A. L., Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California Director 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Portrait, Still Life & Outdoor Sketching 
MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 
Annisquam, Gloucester, Mass. 
Write to: 


30 Ipswich Street, Boston, Mass., for Catalogue 


15th May, 1940 




















Farnsworth Classes 


NEAR THE TIP of Cape Cod, curving 50 miles 
out into the Atlantic, is North Truro, an 
old fishing village that is the summer home 
of several prominent artists, among them 
Jerry Farnsworth, whose widely-known sum- 
mer classes begin July 1. Here, under the 
tutorage of Farnsworth and his wife, Helen 
Sawyer, students are instructed in landscape, 
portraiture and still life in all media. 

Every Saturday morning the students meet 
in Farnsworth’s spacious studio where work 
of the preceding week is analyzed and given 
criticism. Farnsworth’s contention is that 
these sessions are very important for they 
afford the student “an excellent opportunity 
to see his work with relation to that of others; 
and he profits immeasurably by hearing the 
criticism of other pieces.” Another asset of 
the Farnsworth school is its proximity to 
Provincetown and to Wellfleet, two historic 
Cape Cod fishing centers offering students a 
wealth of landscape and marine material. 





Portraiture Under Adams 


In a quiet, peaceful section of New York’s 
Adirondack Mountains is Elizabethtown, for 
years the summer headquarters of Wayman 
Adams, eminent portrait painter and teacher. 
Adams’ studio, an old 50 by 70 foot mill, sits 
on a two acre plot bounded on two sides by 
the Boquet River. From June 17 to September 
18, classes in portraiture meet to receive per- 
sonal criticism from Adams, who is in at- 
tendance three days a week. Remaining time 
is devoted by students to individual work from 
models. Summer sport facilities are available 
at Lake Placid, only one hour distant. 

This year the portrait work will be aug- 
mented by classes in lithography, taught by 
George Miller, noted fine arts printer. 





Kaeselau in Provincetown 


Provincetown, sheltered by sand dunes from 
the open sea that encircles the tip of Cape 
Cod, is the scene of the summer classes in 
painting and drawing taught by Charles 
Kaeselau. Besides sketching the busy wharves, 
picturesque fishing fleets, pleasant streets and 
salt marshes, there is studio work devoted 
to figure and still life painting. 

Kaeselau gives special attention to devel- 
oping students’ oil and watercolor technique 
and to the theories and practice of color 
harmony and composition. Classes begin July 
1 and continue through August. 





Watercolor Under O'Hara 


The Eliot O’Hara Watercolor School will 
inaugurate classes at its Goose Rocks Beach 
(Maine) quarters on July 1. Here, in sea- 
side studios on the Maine coast, the school 
features the instruction of O’Hara, noted as 
teacher, author and watercolorist. 

Open to beginners and advanced students 
alike, the classes are built on O’Hara’s sys- 
tem of graduated lessons, in which a tech- 
nical foundation is first laid and is, in sub- 
sequent class periods, developed to its full 
stature. The O’Hara School is also the scene 
of an annual national watercolor show. 


COGSLEA ACADEMY of 
ARTS & LETTERS Sum mer 
St. George’s Road Session 
Philadelphia, Pa. july 15-Aug. 31 
VIOLET OAKLEY at LAKE 
EDITH EMERSON GEORGE, N.Y. 








GUY PENE DU BOIS 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
JULY 1— OCT.1 


Beginners & Advanced Students. Painting, Draw- 
ing—all mediums. Boarding or Day pupils. 


Write for folder giving full particulars 


STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
on the Shore, 10 miles beyond New London 


Address all inquiries: George P. Hunt, Sec’y’ 
du Bois Class, 20 W. 10th St., New York City 


2 Old White 
ARTS SCHOOL | 





On the 
famous Greenbrier, White Sulphur 


ea 
beautiful estate of the Tau 
= 
Springs, West Va. ven weeks’ 3 
course in fine arts for beginners. 5 
Coaching for teachers and profes- = 
sionals. Delightful climate. Superb a 
sports and social facilities. July oS 
13 to September 3. Catalog and 
rates upon request to— = 
Se 

ra 

oxen 

cel 

a 

° = 


WM. C. GRAUER, Director 
10720 Deering Ave. 
Cleveland 


LANDSCAPE 








FIGURI CERAMICS 








The University of New Mexico 


~ TAOS Field School 


of Art 
Critics: Kenneth M. Adams 


0. E. Berninghaus 
E. L. Blomenschein 
Andrew Dasburg 
Joseph Imhof 


Barse Miller & Millard Sheets 


JUNE 10- AUG. 3 Visiting Critics 


Address: Registrar, University of New Mexico 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


CHARLES ROSEN, N.A. 


Class in Landscape Painting 






June through September 
Woodstock e¢ Ulster County e« N. Y. 


MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
ROCKPORT, MASS 


before dune is Sandee oe: 


65 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 










SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


CHILMARK MASS. 


ON MARTHA'S VINEYARD ISLAND 


fihSeason: MAELVERN BARKER 
Sept. 21 INSTRUCTOR 


Catalegue — 16 Bayley Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


HAYES HOUSE ART SCHOOL 
SOUTH BERWICK KA A TALE 


JULY 8 — AUG. 31 
Kay Peterson Parker, Instructor 
For information address: 


Mrs. Parker, at Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 











Now is the time to begin your Summer 
school advertising. Rates are $6.75 per inch. 
Address: Art Dicest, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y.C. 
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PAINT and LIVE in 
NANTUCKET 


JUNE 21 - SEPTEMBER 21 


New York Classes Now in Session 


CLASSES CONDUCTED BY 


GEORGE PARKER 


| 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. Eldorado 5-6345 


BORIS ANISFELD 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 


JULY and 
AUGUST 


For information write: 
EDGAR EWING 

155 West Burton Place 
Chicago, Ill. 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 

June 17th to September 18th 
Address Secretary 


Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


School of Design for Women 
95th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts. Advertising, stage 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
INSTITUTE Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 
OF WN. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cleveland 
¥ School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

lUustrated Catalog A. on Request 


ABBOTT SCHOOLofFINE& 
COMMERIAL ART 
Soecial courses in Desizr, SUMMER SESSION 
Catalogue on Request. JUNE 24 


1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U R of MODERN ART 


A new meaning given to drawing and painting 
Life e Portrait @ Landscape e¢ Still Life 


1 th year 
Desériptive folder on request 


EAST GLOUCESTER MASS 


WINTER SCHOOL 38 JOY STREET BOSTON 











JULY - AUGUST - 1940 
THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 





SUMMER SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES: 
Tue Art Dicest is one of the best mediums 
for school advertising. Its circulation is more 
than 12,500. Advertising rates: $6.75 per inch. 
For further information address: THe ArT 
Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New York City. 
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On Cape Ann 


IN A LARGE STUDIO BUILDING overlooking the 
bay of Rockport harbor is the Cape Ann Art 
School. Within sight of abandoned granite 
quarries, reaches of rock-bound coast and 
wharves fingering out into craft-laden waters, 
students study under two widely known art- 
ists and teachers, William C. McNulty and 
Ann Brockman. In addition to painting, 
students are offered a concentrated course in 
watercolor technique by Miss Brockman, whose 
work in that medium won critical praise in 
her recent Manhattan exhibition. 

Open during July and August, the school’s 
educational theme is built around the need 
for carrying the student beyond the mere 
painting of a posed model. Stress is laid on 
integrating the painted figure into a picto- 
rially complete composition, either in a land- 
scape or in conjunction with other figures. 
Mornings are devoted to work from a model 
and afternoons to landscape, with the defi- 
nite objective of combining the two elements 
compositionally. Four criticisms a week are 
given by Miss Brockman and by McNulty, who 
has taught at the Art Student’s League for 
ten years and is one of that institution’s most 
popular instructors. 





With Cagle in Vermont 

In a cool valley between Vermont’s famous 
Red and Ball mountains, the Charles Cagle 
Summer Painting Group holds forth from 
June 15 until September 7. The spacious 
studio is located on the Battenkill River, tree- 
shaded and known for its swimming and fish- 
ing, while students are accommodated in a 
large old remodeled house nearby. Work is not 
organized into classes; students work inde- 
pendently, under the personal direction of 
Cagle. Although emphasis is on landscape, 
work from life is part of the plan. 

The Group’s secluded location offers urban 
artists and students a complete change of 
pace and surroundings. The clear, cool Ver- 
mont climate is ideal, and the mountains 
looming at the flanks of the school’s valley 
afford inspiring material for compositions. 
Nearby villages and scattered New England 
farm houses, covered bridges and verdant val- 
leys pierced by coursing streams enhance the 
interest of this section of Vermont as a paint- 
ing center. 





Classes in Mural Painting 

Violet Oakley and Edith Emerson, mural 
painters and portraitists who conduct the 
Cogslea Academy of Arts and Letters at Phila- 
delphia, announce a six-week summer ses- 
sion which they will teach from July 15 
to Aug: 31 at the Travis-Oakley Estates and 
Elizabeth Island at Lake George, N. Y. 

Classes scheduled include training in tech- 
niques, basic design, portraiture, manuscript 
illumination and mural painting. 


THE WOODBURY -ROSS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
AT OGUNQUIT ON THE MAINE COAST 
Director, George K. Ross, 132 West Fourth St., NW. Y. C. 














Beautiful Ogunquit Maine 
Instruction in Oil Painting 
from Nature 
MARINE & LANDSCAPE 


Write for Catalogue: 


GEORGE L. MORRIS, Ogunquit, Maine 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 24th SEPTEMBER Ist 


Write to MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 





California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 24 to AUGUST 3 


Fine and Applied Arts; Commercial Art; Feature Course 
in Stage Design and Crafts by Waldemar Johansen of 
Stanford University. Teacher Training. Catalog on request. 
State accredited. Distinguished artist faculty. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 
800 Chestnut Street San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STOBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF &RT 


DRAWING @ PAINTING » SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION @» FASHION » DESIGN 
ADV’T ART o INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING » COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
Special courses in Design, Advertising, Fashion and 
Interior Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve, 
children’s classes. Inquire for Summer Session. 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, NW. Y. C. MU. 9-5463 


NEW YORK S~HOOL OF 
FINE AND .?PLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsens) 
SUMMER SESSION... ....-.+--s JULY 8-AUGUST 16 
Practical, intensive courses in Advertising Design; Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Illustration; Painting; 
Life Drawing. Summer Bulletin on request. New Address: 
BOX A, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
a RAR RR BSS IAT TIDE ET He 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics, Carving 
WINTER-624 MADISON AVE.,N.Y.C. 


SU MME WOODSTOCK, N.Y 


Includes Courses for Teachers. 
Register Now. Catalogue on Request. 























BROWN COUNTY 
SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
Conducted by 


Cc. CURRY BOHM 


IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 


Season ae June 3... For Reservations and Particulars 
write... Mrs. C. Curry Bohm, Nashville, Ind. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 
AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 

training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 

tivities; Women’s dormitory; B. F. A. degree. 

Minimum charge, including board, $575. Catalog. 

Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 
Richmond, Va. 








The Art Digest 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER ART CLASSES 


July 8 to August 16, 1940 
Registration, July 3, 5, and 6 


Painting 


Harry Carnohan—Instructor 


Sculpture 
Oronzio Maldarelli—Iinstructor 


For the complete Summer Session 
Announcement address the Secretary. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 










Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein 


Eliot O’Hara Watercolor School 


Goose Rocks Beach - - - Maine 


July t-27 August 1-28 
One Month—$50 Full Course—$85 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 18 5 - BALTIMORE - 1940 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
















MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Iustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintT1INnG, INTERIOR DeEc- 


ORATION, DesicGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMeErciAL Art, Pus. Scuroot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hazotp L. Butter, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


NRINGLING “" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Circus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MA. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and all Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising Art, 
Illustration and Design. Students may 
live on University campus and enjoy 
many university activities. 


For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 












Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 





15th May, 1940 







Browne’s 23rd Year 


THE STORY OF PROVINCETOWN, nestling on 
the very tip of Cape Cod, began with the 
landing of the Pilgrims, grew to commercial 
importance with the whaling industry and has 
now subsided into the home-harbor of a local 
fishing fleet and, during the summer months, 
a Mecca for artists from all parts of the coun- 
try. One of the first artists to take root in 
Provincetown was George Elmer Browne who, 
on July 1, begins the 23rd season of his famed 
art classes. Continuing through September 1, 
they offer a national group of students in- 
struction in landscape, marine, figure, com- 
position and portrait painting, all based on 
sound oil and watercolor technique. 

Housed in a generous studio that opens out 
on a treed vista, the class works mornings 
from life and spends afternoons painting the 
wharves, the picturesque streets, or the sand 
dunes that stretch desolately to the Atlantic’s 
edge. Browne gives criticisms two days a 
week, both during the morning life classes 
and the out-door afternoon landscape classes. 





Archipenko at Woodstock 


The versatile Alexander Archipenko will 
open in June his summer classes, held in 
studios located at Wittenberg, on the edge of 
Woodstock, famous New York artists’ colony. 
Archipenko teaches daily, giving instruction 
in sculpture, ceramics, painting and drawing. 
He bases his teaching philosophy—one that 
has matured through years of teaching in 
several different countries—on a _ two-part 
foundation: mastery of technical fundamentals 
and development of individual creative abili- 
ties. 

Archipenko, who founded his first school in 
Paris in 1912, became a summer resident of 
Woodstock in 1923. There on the wooded 
slopes of the Catskill Mountains, with their 
streams and valleys, and the not too far dis- 
tant Hudson River, students find a wide range 
of landscape material. 





Harve Stein in Neank 

For the fourth year Harve Stein, nationally 
known illustrator and watercolorist, will spend 
July and August in Noank, on the Connecti- 
cut coast, teaching beginners and advanced 
students watercolor technique, composition, 
values, etc. 

Noank’s craft-dotted harbor, fishing fleets, 
and quaint streets provide diversity of paint- 
able subjects. Besides doing marines and 
sea-side vistas, students are taken inland for 
painting trips, where rolling farm land, treed 
and marked off by rock walls, re-create the 
atmosphere of old New England. This year 
Stein’s students will have at their disposal 
a new studio, situated in the highest part 
of Noank, with water views in three direc- 
tions. 


AMAGANSETT 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


LANDSCAPE — MARINE — FIGURE 
HILTON LEECH 
McCLELLAND BARCLAY 


Catalogue on request Address ART SCHOOL 
AMAGANSETT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


WILLIAM FISHER 


MAY - JUNE - JULY 


OUTDOOR PAINTING CLASSES 
IN AND NEAR NEW YORK 
Beginners and Advanced Students 


Write for Information 


8th ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 E. 8 St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE fine Ms, 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Ilustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

- Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
Sixteen Cresson European  Travel- 
ing Scholarships were awarded May, 
1939. The enrollment records of this 
—the oldest fine arts school in Amer- 
ica—lists the best of past and con- 
temporary American artists. 

- Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


HENRY K. HOTZ, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Phila., Pa. 


LAYTON 


Painting and Illustration; Sculpture; 
Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 
Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 
moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Fall 


SCHOOL OF 
term begins Sept. 16. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Director. 


640 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 








classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Summer Term: June 17 to 
August 10, 1940. For infor- 


mation address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
SUMMER SCHOOL, June 17 to August 23 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, ARNOLD BLANCH 
Otis Dozier, Lawrence Barrett, David Fredenthal, Laura Gilpin 


Life, Landscape, Mural Decoration, Lithography, 
Portrait, Iustration, Photography, Teacher Training 


Catalogue on request. Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Boston Museum schoo 





* painting e fresco 

e drawing ° anatomy 

e sculpture ° perspective 
e design ¢ advertising 
e silversmithing e jewelry 


tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Individual instruction; textiles, 
fashion illustration, advertising, 
poster design, window display, 
eostume design, interior decora- 
tion. Placement Bureau. 49th 
year. Catalog. 
Box A, 160 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT 9F 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM * 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 
















THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO FullyAccredited 
Many courses lead to degrees: SUMMER 

Bachelor or Master of COURSES 


Fine Arts and Art Education : 
for Artists and 


Catalog - Department AA P 
The Art Institute of Chicago Artist-Teachers 
el 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute To May $1: 5th 
Annual of Capitol Region Artists. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To June 30: Ste- 
phen C. Clark Collection. 

APPLETON, WIS. 

Lawrence College May: Watercol 
ors, Millard Sheets. 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley- 
Carteret) To May 26: 8rd An 
nual Watercolor and Sculpture. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum May: Paintings. 
J. Connaway; French Peasant Art. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art 7o June 10: Ro- 
manticism in America. 

Walters Gallery May: Sculpture by 
Five Americans. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library May: Work of Pub 
lic Schools. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy May: Contem- 
porary American Painting. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Doll & Richards 7o May 25: Orig- 
inals from “‘Pinocchio.”’ 

Horne Galleries To May 25: Sculp 
ture, Eben Draper. 

Guild of Boston Arts May: Spring 
Exhibition. 

Institute of Modern Art To May 26: 
Picasso. 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 26: 
Picasso. 

Vose Galleries To May 18: Jay 
Connaway. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum May 19-June 9: 
WPA Activity Show. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery May: Art and the 
Advertising Agency. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Jo May 31: “Gen- 
uine or Counterfeit.” 

CHICAGO, Ill. 

Art Center To May 31: ist Annuat 
Mid-West Industrial Designers. 

Art Institute 7o May 28: Italian 
Baroque Prints. 

Chicago Galleries Assn. May: Frank 
I. Johnson; Mattie Lietz; Jessie 
Arms Botke. 

Findlay Galleries May: Paintings, 
Frank Vining Smith. 

Kuh Galleries May: Fernand Leger. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum. May: Audubon’s Birds: 
Landscape Etchings. 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Pomona College May: Scandinavian- 
American Art Society. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum May: Florida Artists. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Museum of Art May: 22nd An- 
nual of Cleveland Artists. 

COLUMBUS, Oo. 

Gallery of Fine Arts To May $1: 
Recent and Early Contemporary 
Americans. 

CONCORD, N. H. 

State Library May: Blockprints, 
Herbert Waters. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Degas 
DAVENPORT, IA. 

Municipal Art Gallery To May 30: 
Work of Gallery Art Classes. 
DAYTON, 0. 

Art Institute May: Dayton Society 
of Etchers Exhibition. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum May: Oils, Hayes Ly- 
on. 

DES MOINES, IA. 

Assn. of Fine Arts To May 22: 
Watercolors, John Singer Sargent. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Artists Market May 20-June 2: 
Twelve Contemporary American 
Artists. 

Institute of Arts May: Impression- 
ist and Post-Impressionist School. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery May: Philadel- 
phia Water Color Club. 
GREENWICH, CONN. 

Society of Artists To May 25: 
22nd Annual of Greenwich Art- 
ists. 

Rosemary Hall To May 21: Acqua- 
Chromatic Watercolors. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum May; 
Contemporary Art from 79 Coun- 
tries. 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 


Wadsworth Athenaeum May: Thea- 
tre in the Museum, 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 26: 
Gouaches, Allen Saalbura. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Lyman Brothers To May 25: Sis- 
ter Rufinia. 

IOWA CITY, IA. 

Univ. of Iowa To June 10: Big 
Ten Exhibition. 

JACKSON, MISS. 

Municipal Club Gallery May: IBM 
World's Fair Exhibition. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson ' Gallery May: 
Cleveland Artists. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 
Thayer Museum May: Watercolors, 
Karl Mattern. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Foundation of Western Art May: 
California Group Exhibition. 
Museum of Art May: Artists of 
Los Angeles and Vicinity. 
Municipal Art Commission May: 
California Art Club. 

Stendah] Galleries To May 30: 
Paintings, Jawlensky. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum 7o May 26: Paul 
Sawyer Commemorative. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery May: Watercolors, 
Hilda Beicher. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery To May 
22: Contemporary Art of 79 
Countries. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College To June 10: Annual 
of Student Work. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute To May 31: 100 
Selected Prints. 
Milwaukee-Downer College To June 
8: Drawings, American Artists. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To June 2: 18th 
International Water Color Show. 
University Gallery To May 28: 
Prints, Georges Rouault. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum of Art May: Disney Draw- 
ings. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Wa- 
tercolors, James C. Wright. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum May: American 
Paintings and Sculpture. 
Rabin-Krueger May: Paintings for 
the Home. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum Jo May 29: 20th 
Century Banned German Art. 


Paintings, 


eee 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) May: 
Eitaro Ishigaki. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
To May 24: 9th Annual Spring 
Saton. 
Arden Gallery (460 Park) May 21- 
June 8: Sculpture, Wheeler Witl- 
liams. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To May 
18: Migs Geraty Davis. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To May 20: Paintings, 
Jacques Zucker. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) May: 
Paintings, American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (101W58) 
May: John J. Inglis and William 
4. Rogers. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) May: 
Paintings, Rouauit. 
Bonestell Gallery (106E57) To May 
31: Julio De Diego. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To May 
25: Rouault Paints. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) May: 
Modern French Paintings. 
Columbia University (B’way at 115) 
May: Architectural Drawings. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
May 25: Paintings by Stephen 
Csoka. 
Decorators Club (745 Fifth) To 
May 25: Flower Paintings, Mari- 
on F. Wakeman, Ruth Van Cleve. 
Downtown Gallery (113W13) To 
May 24: Sale of American Art. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
May 31: Paintings, Ferdinand Hod- 
ler. 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) May: 
English Sporting Pictures. 


8th St. Gallery (52W8) To May 
25: Lithographs, Leonard Pytiak. 


Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To May 

26: George Marinko, Ryder, Eil- 
shemius, Lawson; To May 20: 
Charles Campbell. 


Findlay Galleries (69E57) To June 
1: English Landscape Paintings. 


Fine Arts Galleries (215W57) To 
May 25: Epstein’s Adam and 
other famous works. 

French Art Galleries (51E57) May: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) May 
22-June 22: Abstract American 
Painters. 

Grand Central Galleries (15 Van- 
derbilt) To May 25: Paintings, 
Jonas Lie. To May $1: Group 
Print Show. 

Grand Central Galleries (Hotel 
Gotham, 2W55) To May 24: 
Paintings, Paul Dougherty. 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) May: 
Six Centuries of Russian Painting. 

Harlow Galleries (620 Fifth) 
May: French Prints 1800-1940; 
Disney Originals. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) To June 
1: Paintings, Suzanne Eisendieck. 

Iranian Institute (1E51) Through 
June: 6,000 Years of Persian Art. 

Kennedy & Co (785 Fifth) May: 
Originals from “Pinocchio.” 

Keppel & Co. (71E57) To June 8: 
Charles H. Woodbury Memorial. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) To 
June 1: Selected Paintings. 

Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To May 
$1: 18th Century English Sport- 
ing Pictures. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
To dune 1: Contemporary Ameri- 
can Paintings. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) May: 
18th Century English Paintings. 

Julien Levy Gallery (15E57) To 
May 31: Paintings, Theodore Lux; 
Ben Shahn. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) May: 
Modern Masters. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To May 
20: “Star Boats,’ Gerald Foster. 

Matisse Gallery (51E57) To June 
1: Mobiles Stabiles. 

M. A. McDonald (665 Fifth) May: 
Prints of Six Centuries. 

Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
May: Contemporary American In- 
dustrial Art. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
May: Midtown Group. 

Milch Galleries (108W57) May 20- 
June 30: Paintings by Selected 
American Artists. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) May: 
8th Annual of Arthur Schwieder 
Group. 

Morgan Gallery (37W57) To May 
25: Paintings, Dewey Albinson. 

Morgan Library (29E36) May: IJl- 
luminated Manuscripts. 

Morton Gallery (130W57) To May 
25: Watercolors, Harwood Steiger. 

Museum of City of New York 
(Fifth at 103) May: Child Life 
in Old New York. 

Museum .of. Modern Art, (11W53) 
May: Twenty Centuries of Mezx- 
ican Art. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) May 
20-June 1: Horses in Sculpture, 
Elsa Horne Voss. 

New York Historical Society (76 
& Central Park West) To June 2: 
John Wesley Jarvis. 

N. Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 
(136E57) To May 20: Annual 
Exhibition of Student Work. 

Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) To 
May 25: 5,000 Years of Chinese 
Ceramics. 

Orrefors Galleries (5E57) May: 
Sculpture, Carl Milles; Jewelry, W. 
Nilsson. 

James St. L. O'Toole (33E51) To 
May 31: Pastels, David Burr More- 
ing. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To May 
18: Sculpture, John Rood. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) May: Mod- 
ern French Paintings for the 
Young Collector. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) To June 
1: American Paintings. 

Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) May: 
Old Master Paintings. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57 
To May 25: Contemporary Art- 
ists. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) May: Fine Paintings. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) May: 
Old Masters. 

Sterner Galleries (9E57) To June 
1: Paintings, American Artiste. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To June 
1: Paintings, Florence Wilkens 
Furst; Sculpture, Harry Furst. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To May 29: Contemporary 
American Ariists. 

Vendome Galleries (59W56) May 
19-June 2: Rene Lopez. 
Wakefield Gallery (64E55) May 


16-June 7: 
Malsbary. 
Walker Galleries (108E57) To May 
25: Watercolors, Mary Hoover 
Aiken, 

H. D. Walker Galleries (38E57) 
To May 25: Mervin Jules. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
To May 18: Watercolors, Adolf 
Dehn. 

Whitney Museum (10WS8) May: 
Selections from Permanent Col- 
lection. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) May 
18-June 30: Panorama of French 
Contemporary Paintings. 

Wolfe Art Club (802 B’way) To 
May 28: Annual Watercolor Show. 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) To 
May 25: Chinese Tapestries, Robes 
of the Ch'ing Dynasty. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
May: Portraits and Landscapes. 
eee 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Art Gallery To June 2: 1940 An. 
nual Exhibition of Sculpture. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum May: Paintings, 
Brewer. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To June 2: Annual of 
Phila. Water Color Club. 
Pennsylvania Museum May: Life in 
Philadelphia. 

Plastic Club To May 29: Annual 
Sketch Class Show. 

Phila. Sketch Club 7o May 25: 
Small Oils. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute May: Paintings, 
Clarence Carter; Paintings, Antonio 
Ortiz-Echague. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh To May 29: 
History of Printed Book. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum May: Adventures 
in Taste; Paintings, Lloyd and 
Jenny. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum May 22-June 30: All- 
Oregon Exhibition. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

R. I. School of Design May: Con- 
temporary Rhode Island Art. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 19: 
American Miniature Painting. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To June 9: 
Finger Lakes Exhibition. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum May 17-June 15: 
St. Louis Branch of American Art- 
ists Congress. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

School of Art To May 26: Con- 
temporary American Art from 
1939 N. ¥. World's Fair. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery May: Josef Al- 
bers, George Samerjan; Diego Ri- 
vera’s Graphic Art. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Palace of Legion of Honor May: 
Paintings, Margery Eakin, dose 
Ramis; Sculpture, Theodore Ri- 
viere; Etchings, Max Pollak. 

Courvoisier Gallery Jo May 25: 
Print Show. 

De Young Museum May: Japanese 
Prints. 

Paul Elder & Co. May: Litho- 
graphs, Marjorie Eakin. 

Gump's May 20 - June 1: Golden Gate 
International Exposition. Special 
Exhibition. 

Museum of Art To May 26: Paint- 
ings, Gallatin, Morris, Shaw; Work 
of Luis A. Acuna, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o June 2; California 
Watercolor Society. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Art Gallery’ To May 28: South- 
ern Printmakers. 

SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College To June 10: 
Watercolors, Winslow Homer. 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

Penn, State College May: Original 
Rembrandt Etchings. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Minia- 
tures, Mary McMillan; Sculpture, 
Robert Davidson; Paintings, Re- 
gina Gates. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art 7o May 26: An- 
nual of Toledo Artists. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Smithsonian Institution May; Prints, 
Walter Stearns Hale. 

Whyte Gallery To June 10: Orig- 
inals from “Pinocchio.” 
WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum May; American Art; 
Garvarni Prints. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum T7o June 8: 
Small Bauhaus Exhibit. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Mey: Exhibition of 
Armor. 


Paintings, Charlotte 
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REVIEWS &% COMMENTS 





Verve “Carries On” 


THE ATTEMPT by France to pursue some of 
the arts of peace amid the thunder and blitz- 
ing all about her is one of the heroic by- 
products of the present war. By careful cal- 
culation she is able to demobilize a few artists 
every now and then to carry on in fashions, 
in art, and in publishing. The current issue 
of the art quarterly, Verve, devoted to the 
first facsimile reproduction of the Hours of 
the Duke of Berry is a triumphant achieve- 
ment in this respect. 

The entire issue of Verve ($2.50; New 
York office, 40 E. 49th St.) is devoted to full 
color reproductions of the famous Medieval 
illustrated manuscript, Les Tres Riches Heures 
du Duc de Berry. Painted in the early 15th 
century by Pol de Limbourg, assisted by his 
brothers, and finished by Jean Colombe, these 
small landscapes of the French chateau dis- 
trict are the first real landscapes in the his- 
tory of Western painting. Their vivid realism, 
brilliant colors, their accurate detail and 
strong design have rarely been equalled. They 
are more than illustrations; they are pictures 
of genius. : 

The Verve reproductions, done by Draeger 
Fréres, are among the best examples of crafts- 
manship in color plates that have yet appeared, 
maintaining the pristine strength of pigment 
and the clarity of the originals to a remark- 
able degree. There is brief text for each plate 
supplied by Henri Malo, curator of the Condé 
Museum in Chantilly, where the manuscript 
reposes. 

With the Hours now available in facsimile 
to the public, it is interesting to speculate 
upon the influence they may still exert. They 
provided the main influence in the develop- 
ment of the art of the Van Eycks, some five 
hundred years ago, and, through them, they 
provided a foundation stone for modern art. 
Now, half a millennium later, the paintings 
look more modern than ever, closer, in many 
respects, to what the landscapist of today is 
trying to achieve than many 19th century 
paintings. 

Meanwhile, it is a tribute to French genius 
and to that sang-froid which the Mayor of 
Paris urged upon his citizenry in his Septem- 
ber mobilization orders, that these reproduc- 
tions have been completed in the midst of war. 

—Paut Biro. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Smmpcte Metatwork, by E. Kronquist and 
A. G. Pelikan. New York: Studio Publica- 
tions; 96 pp.; illustrated; $3.50. 

A “How to Do It” book giving the reader 
sound apprenticeship from two master crafts- 
men. 

2 


Dott Maxine at Home, by Grace Lovat 
Fraser, with drawings by Helen Lovat Fra- 
ser. New York: Studio Publications; 64 pp.; 
$1. 

Professional instruction for those interested. 
Fraser dolls are among the best. 

= 

ARCHITECTURE THROUGH THE AcEs, by Tal- 
bot. Hamlin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; 
680 pp.; illustrated; $6. 

The authar, an architectural authority and 
Avery Librarian at Columbia University, has 
treated the history of architectural develop- 
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ment for the layman as well as for artists and 
architects, basing his concept on the premise 
that buildings are not isolated objects of art, 
or definite styles which existed arbitrarily at 
different times, but rather the inevitable re- 
sults of characteristic ways of living, govern- 
ing, worshipping and doing business. 


With A Sketch Book ALoNnc THE OLD 
Mission Trait, by Maude Robson Gunthorp, 
illustrated with sketches by the author. Cald- 
well (Ia.): The Caxton Printers; 146 pp.; 


A “tour de luxe” of California’s picturesque 
mission area, catching its human and archi- 
tectural charm with both prose and pencil. 

te 


Persian Miniatures, A Picture Book of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, introduc- 
tion by M. S. Dimand; 25 cents. 

Illustrated pamphlet of miniatures from the 
museum’s collection. 

o 


Fiowers: Tutiprs, HyAcintus, Narcissi, 
drawn by Arlette Davids. Text by Princess 
Bibesco. Paris: Hyperion Press; 168 pp.; 40 
color plates; $5. 

Faithful watercolor reproductions of flow- 
ers that bloom in the Spring. 





Foster’s Star Boats 


THE SAIL-STUDDED WATERS off the East coast 
are the happy hunting ground of Gerald Fos- 
ter, who, until May 20, is exhibiting a series 
of yachting canvases and etchings at the 
Macbeth Gallery, New York, under the title 
“Star Boats.” 

The compositions make skillful use of the 
graceful, dynamic shapes of hulls and the ma- 
jestic sweeps of wind-filled canvas, which 
Foster weaves into designs, sometimes cross- 
ing sails and masts, and sometimes using 
them as repeated diagonals and curves. Fos- 
ter’s water is weighty and liquid, and the 
boats cut through it with speed and grace. 
Taut lines and rigid masts add an element 
of excitement to surface design. 

In Close Quarters the racers are caught in 
a complicated maneuver and in Second Mark 
they are shown in a hotly contested race, 
while Standing Out depicts the boats leaning 
before the wind. In each case the scene is set 
convincingly, with brilliant sunlight filling the 
canvas in some cases, while in others (as in 
Stars Racing) the sky hangs overcast. De- 
tails of construction and rigging of the Star 
Boats are, yachtsmen report, accurate in 
every detail. 





Honoring First Cardinal 

The Freshman class of Fordham University 
has commissioned Pietro Montana, well known 
Italian-American sculptor, to create a bronze 
tablet honoring John Cardinal McCloskey 
(1810-1885), first president of St. John’s Col- 
lege and first Cardinal in America. The tablet 
will be unveiled May 19, to the left of the 
entrance on the wall of the original Adminis- 
tration Building, whose doors the great prelate 
opened to six pioneer students on June 24 in 
1841. 


Ships and the Sea 

The 8th Street Gallery in New York will 
have, until May 18, a seacoast aspect. Its 
walls are occupied by 30 canvases by a group 
of artists who have painted the sea, the ships 
that sail it. Prominent among the exhibits are 
Gaspé scenes by William Fisher, solidly paint- 
ed marines by Frank Schneider and ocean 
views by Frederick Branig, M. S. Clinedinst, 
Robert Zoeller and A. Kellson. 





The Artists’ Gallery 


Four YEARS AGO a group headed by Hugh 
S. Stix decided to do something for un- 
known artists whose works, for any one of 
a hundred reasons, were not being brought 
to the public’s attention. Their determina- 
tion took shape in the organization of the 
Artists’ Gallery, a non-profit exhibiting gal- 
lery supported by voluntary contributions, 
which, since 1936, has given 35 one-man shows 
in its 8th Street quarters. The gallery’s audi- 
ence and its waiting list of artists desiring 
a showing have grown steadily. To expand its 
activities and to permit continued develop- 
ment of its aims, the gallery, on June 1, will 
take over the quarters at 113 W. 13th Street, 
which for 15 years were the home of the 
Downtown Galleries. 

There, in addition to one-man shows, room 
will be available for constantly rotating group 
shows by past exhibitors. The gallery’s policy 
will remain unchanged. Its support will con- 
tinue in the form of contributions rather than 
income derived from exhibition fees or com- 
missions on sales. Exhibitors will be given 
space without charge and the total income 
from sales will be turned over to the artists. 

As set forth in its 1936 announcement, the 
gallery’s plan is not to confine itself to any 
special nationality, school or group, but to 
“stress the truly universal and international 
aspect of art. It is not our wish to sponsor a 
group of artists who would show regularly 
at the gallery, but rather to give the individual 
artist the opportunity for a show in the 
hope that he will be taken up by the public 
or by some established gallery fitted to con- 
tinue the sponsorship of his work. The artist 
may be helped by dole or occasional patron- 
age, but we believe that society’s greatest ser- 
vice to him is that he be given an oppor- 
tunity to be ‘seen’ through his works.” 

Hugh S. Stix is president of the Artists’ 
Gallery, and Frederica Beer, its director. Spon- 
sors of the organization are: Jere Abbott, Clive 
Bell, C. J. Bulliet, Josef Hoffmann, Fiske 
Kimball, Charles L. Kuhn, Hendrik Van Loon, 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., A. Philip Me- 
Mahon, Walter Pach, Chandler R. Post, Paul 
J. Sachs, Meyer Schapiro and James Johnson 
Sweeney. 





ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK | 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR. IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9-11-13 East 59th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: E.P.O’REILLY, W.H.O’REILLY, 
E. P. O'REILLY, JR. 








ARTISTS 
WATER COLORS 


REAL artist's quality 
in this student size at 
student prices. 


Restricted to a com- 
pletely permanent list 
of colors in a fully ade- 
quate range of brilliant 
hues. 


Perfected brushing 
qualities, readily solu- 


ble. 


In use in prominent 


Art Schools. 


34 COLORS 
ALL 20c 


including— 
Cadmium Yellows, Cadmium Orange, 
Cadmium Reds, Alizarine, Rose 
Madder, Ultramarine Blue & Vio- 
let, Viridian, Phthalocyanine Blue 
& Green, Manganese Blue, Cerulean 
Blue, Cobalt Blue, Permanent Green 
Light, Yellow Ochre, Raw & Burnt 
Siena, Raw and Burnt Umber, 
Madein U.S.A. Lampbiack, Ivory Black, Zine White. 


Described in detail in the Color Card 
and in the 16 page booklet. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to 
suit the individual painting. 
Surprisingly moderate rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet.. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 





TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Artists Need Materials 


And the artists material market is 
scattered, flung far across the 
country, no longer concentrated in 
one Eastern city. 


The one publication reaching this 
otherwise inaccessible group is THE 
ArT DIGEST, a profitable advertising 
medium for manufacturer and 
dealer alike. 


For further information address: 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street ¢ New York City 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


At the N. Y. Fair: June 22 

Art week at the Fair commences on June 
22nd (Saturday). On that day the American 
Artists Professional League will hold a lunch- 
eon similar to the one we enjoyed last year 
for the members and friends. The place will 
be the National Advisory Building; the pro- 
gram, which is now being planned, is a very 
interesting one. Mr. F. Ballard Williams will 
preside and the members of the National Ad- 
visory Board have promised to be present. 

The reason for the early art week date is 
that the Fair officials wish art lovers to be- 
come acquainted with the valuable collections 
of art assembled, not only in the “Master- 
pieces of Art” exhibition but also in the In- 
ternational Business Machines building. Here 
they have arranged an exhibit of the work of 
two artists from every state in the U. S. A., 
and territories. The collection is bought, not 
loaned. They have planned an especially fine 
art program for the 22nd. “American Art 
Today” stresses art in the making. There will 
be portrait painting demonstrations, how an 
etching is made, or a statue moulded. There 
will be a special program of music and Dud- 
ley Crafts Watson, of the Chicago Institute 
of Fine Arts, will guide special tours. Sat- 
urday was chosen so that out-of-town mem- 
bers could bring their friends and so that our 
large art teacher membership may attend. 

There will be valuable collections in the 
Polish, French and Italian Pavilions for those 
who particularly enjoy international art. In 
the French building is the exhibition known 
as the “Five Centuries of French History Mir- 
rored in Five Centuries of French Art.” 

At the last National. Executive meeting, Mr. 
Nils Hogner, Mr. Tabor Sears and myself 
were appointed to arrange the program which 
will be announced in the next issue. At the 
luncheon there will be the presentation of 
special gold and silver medals designed and 
executed by Georg Lober. These will be given 
to the states of Maryland and New Jersey. 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman is American Art 
Week director for Maryland and Mrs. William 
L. Wemple and Mrs. Wallace J. Eller serve 
for New Jersey. The medals are presented in 
addition to the prize paintings, for most out- 
standing work for art among the states. 

The date is given early, so that those who 
plan to visit the Fair will wait for our spe- 
cial day. 


Massachusetts Achievements 

It was a great pleasure to welcome Mr. John 
G. Wolcott, state director for Massachusetts, 
to the meeting of the National Advisory Board 
and to hear of the interesting plans they have 
made for art this year. Miss Grace Hackett, 
director of American Art Week for the state, 
has done excellent work in the educational 
field, especially in the schools. She has ex- 
pressed the wish to have art week for the 
school system occur in June instead of No- 
vember, because the art work is ready to 
show at that time. 

Strong approval was expressed by Mr. Bal- 
lard Williams for her concentration on the 
schools. He and other members of the Board 
hope that her example will be followed by 
other states, because it is vital that the new 


generation should appreciate the importance 
of American art. Miss Hackett’s annual Amer- 
ican Art Week report won first honorable 
mention for the eastern section. She is now 
making a comprehensive drive with prospects 
of a successful year. We will be very dis- 
appointed if Massachusetts does not succeed 
in winning a major prize next year. 

The League was delighted with Miss Hack- 
ett’s proposal that Whistler’s birthplace in 
Lowell should be made Massachusetts head- 
quarters of the League. On May 12th, Miss 
Hackett will speak on the work of the League 
at the Whistler House and will illustrate with 
lantern slides obtained from the headquarters 
in New York. Mr. Gordon Grant and Mr. Nils 
Hogner said that they would try to be present 
at this meeting. The League was interested 
also in her proposal that the annual dinner 
at the Salmagundi Club should be held on 
a Saturday night, so that school and college 
members from a distance might attend. Miss 
Hackett is interested in doing everything pos- 
sible to make 1940 the most successful year 
in the history of the League in Massachusetts. 
With the energetic new State Director, she 
is sure of success. Mr. Wolcott is most en- 
thusiastic about Miss Hackett. He said she 
is an artist of good reputation, supervisor of 
art in the Boston schools, an able leader, and 
thoroughly conversant with the business of the 
League in Massachusetts. 


Penny Art Fund 

Once again reports are coming in concern- 
ing the purchase of paintings with funds col- 
lected by Club Women. The late Mrs. Alvoni 
Allen originated the plan, which is working 
splendidly. In Colorado, Mrs. Marguerite 
Stevens, who is also one of the League’s State 
Art Week Directors, reports that $4,700 was 
collected this year in small sums, and paint- 
ings were bought by clubs, individuals, and 
the State Art Chairman for Penny Art Fund 
awards. Contributions came from 235 women’s 
clubs and the value of paintings shown in 
Club exhibitions was approximately $50,000. 
The Colorado artists express appreciation for 
the work which the Federation of Women’s 
Club is doing. In many clubs paintings were 
bought and presented to public buildings, 
colleges, etc. 

—F.oreNceE Toppinc GREEN. 





At the Barbizon-Plaza 

The two shows now on view in the Barbi- 
zon-Plaza Gallery in New York offer visitors 
sharply contrasted exhibits. In one, 16 of 
the sensitive, moody charcoal drawings of 
picturesque New England scenes by William 
J. Rogers hang; in the other, 29 landscapes 
—many of them from Maine—represent the 
work of John J. Inglis, Irish-born painter. 





Abd-el Kader Dies 

Abd-el Kader, Algerian landscape painter 
and former opera singer, died April 15 in At- 
lantic City Hospital at the age of 88. Kader, 
born in Germany, had lived in America since 
1902. For the past 11 years he painted and 
taught art classes in a partitioned section in 
one of the city’s airport hangers. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
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NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York, c/o A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD S. CONROW 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
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NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
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130 West 57th Street, New York 
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CHAIRMAN NILS HOGNER 
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A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 





Birthplace of James A. McNeill Whistler, Lowell, Mass. 


Comment from State Chairman 

Mr. J. G. Wolcott, state chairman of the 
American Artists Professional League in Mas- 
sachusetts, writes: 

“I have a letter from Governor Salton- 
stall’s office stating that he will announce that 
American Art Week will be observed from 
November 1 to 7. His secretary requests the 
League to draft the announcement, which will 
be the first proclamation for Massachusetts. 

“Miss Grace E. Hackett, State Director, and 
I have begun a tour of the schools of the 
state. Most school departments thus far vis- 
ited have proved receptive. An effective meth- 
od of approach is to make the superintendent 
of schools the local head for American Art 
Week. At his summons all art teachers come 
to our conferences. He appoints these teach- 
ers to an art week committee. He co-operates 
with other organizations, public and _ private. 
F. Ballard Williams believes it is essential 
to develop the work of the League in the 
school, We believe with him that we should 
look far into the future by educating the child. 

“IT am glad to say that the Addison Gallery, 
Andover Academy, promises to co-operate dur- 
ing Art Week. The Vose Gallery, possibly the 
foremost dealers in Boston, promise a special 
observance. Charles Davenport, president of 
the Saint Botolph Club, Boston, thinks the 
Club might well observe Art Week in No- 
vember and will submit the idea to the execu- 
tive committee. We expect to obtain observ- 
ances in other museums and clubs that helped 
us last year. 

“I take special pleasure in announcing here 
that Miss Grace Hackett’s suggestion that 
Whistler’s birthplace be made the Massa- 
chusetts headquarters of the League has ‘re- 
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ceived favorable action from the Lowell Art 
Association, which feels honored at entering 
an agreement to carry on with the League for 
two years until a definite arrangement is 
made. I send herewith a photograph of the 
Whistler House and a brief account of its 
history and its present use. 


Whistler’s Birthplace 


“This house was the residence of Major 
George Washington Whistler while he was 
engaged as an engineer in Lowell. James Mc- 
Neil Whistler was born in the house on July 
10th, 1834. The house is a well constructed 
mansion of the period, containing high wain- 
scoting and several dignified fireplaces. 

“It is now the property of the Lowell Art 
Association, which is maintaining it with real 
understanding of its value, under the leader- 
ship of Philip S. Marden, author of interest- 
ing books and essays on art and literature. 
It is fortunate in having as a presiding his- 
torian, Frederick W. Coburn, editor of en- 
cyclopedias and distinguished books on art. 
For many years the house has been the gath- 
ering place of the intellectual life of Lowell. 

“The house has perennial birth-giving qual- 
ity. The latest event has been the organization 
of the professional artists of the region into 
the Whistler Guild of Artists. The Guild is 
acting with vigor to make the community as 
well known in art as Gloucester and Province- 
town, and has volunteered to represent the 
American Artists Professional League in these 
parts. It has held exhibitions of members, 
some of whom are Charles A. Mahoney (pres- 
ident), DeMerritt Hiscoe, Oscar Carlson, Brian 
Truelove, Helen Weld, Carl Turner, John C. 
Wolcott and Almanzor Dupuis.” 
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POWDER COLORS IN 
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Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 


Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 





THE ART DEALERS of America should 
find their clients’ favorite art magazine and 
then support it. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Gloucester, Mass. 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
NORTH SHORE ARTS ASSOCIATION, June 
30 to Sept. 8, at the Association's galleries in 
Gloucester. All paint and sculpture media. Jury. 
Prizes. Open to members only. Fee admits to 
membership. Last day for receipt of blanks 
and exhibits: June 7. For information and 
blanks address: Adelaide E. Klotz, secretary, 
North Shore Arts Association, East Gloucester, 


Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 

SUMMER EXHIBITION FOR WORLD'S FAIR 
VISITORS, at the Academy of Allied Arts, 
349 W. 86th Street, New York, July 1 to 
Aug. 31. Open to all artists. Media: Oil, water- 
color and sculpture. Last day for returning 
entry cards: June 22. Last day for receiving 
exhibits: June 25. For information and blanks 
write: Leo Nadon, director, Academy of Allied 
Arts, 349 W. 86th St.. New York City. 


San Diego, Cal. 

TWELFTH ANNUAL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ART EXHIBITION, June 7 to Aug. 31, at 
Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Cal. Open to all 
artists within 225 miles of San Diego. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel and sculpture. Jury. 
More than $500 in prizes. Last day for re- 
ceiving exhibits: May 22, 1940. For informa- 
tion write: Fine Arts Gallery, San Diego, Cal. 


Philadelphia Artists 


In a sHOw which Dorothy Grafly of the 
Record characterized as “bristling with in- 
novations,” the artists of Philadelphia and 
environs took, in effect, an inventory of the 
local art field (closed on May 12). One of 
the innovations was a jury selected by vote 
of the 254 exhibiting artists, and Miss Grafly 
found an interesting comparison with the re- 
cent Art Alliance show, juried by Philadel- 
phia’s businessmen last month. 

“The potentiality of sales is the contro- 
versial pivot,” wrote the Record critic. “Does 
the artist or layman know what the public 
wants and will purchase?” At the Academy, 
emphasis has been placed on sales, with a 
circulated cartoon by Academy-student Frank- 
lin Boggs setting the pace by picturing a 
buying epidemic participated in by everyone 
from Mrs. Gottrox to her chauffeur. 

The jurors selected Francis Speight’s 
“sensitive, house-spotted” The Suburbs in 
Spring for the $200 Academy Fellowship 
prize for painting and Ramon Bermudez’s 
compact, reposed Mother and Child for the 
$200 Friends of Sculpture prize. 

Another innovation of the show, Dorothy 
Graffy. wrote, is the absorption of the Fellow- 
ship’s annual show into the all-Philadelphia 
exhibition, adding the two $50 Fellawship 
awards to the present list. “Given by the Fel- 
lowship’s own jury, these went,” Miss Grafly 
continued, “to Roy C. Nuse for In a Quiet 
Valley, conservative almost to the point of 
being photographic, and to Catherine Stew- 
art Williams for Young Girl, Posing.” 

After comparing the all-Philadelphia show 
with that picked by the businessmen, Miss 
Grafly concluded that both shows should be 
used, in the weighing of results, “to face 
facts as they now exist in the American art 
world, and should help to answer certain 
questions of which artists themselves are 
fearful. “Is the large general exhibition ob- 
solete, except as an educational lecture? Has 
emphasis on education through such shows 
canceled desire for acquisition? What chance 
of sale has the easel picture and the uncom- 
missioned work of sculpture today? 

“Lurking around the corners of both ex- 
hibitions is the feeling that, through our art 
institutions and art schools generally, we are 
continuing to encourage forms of art al- 
ready marked for diminishing returns.” 
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of These Days, in which we are all out pic- 
nicing “neath heavy-laden apple trees, blue 
skies, and an absence of “No Trespassing.” 
Jules is a “sardonic realist,” Jerome Klein 
suggests in the Post. “For all his grim fury 
he is neither embittered nor despairing. . . . 
He has gone ahead with unflagging spirits, has 
taken many of the kinks out of his style and 
has shown that an artist with spunk can ad- 
vance and strengthen his stirring art when 
many others are wilting. This is a splendid 
achievement.” } 


Csoka’s First 

Among the debuts is the show of Stephen 
Csoka, born and trained in Hungary and 
now living in America. He is a discovery of 
the Contemporary Arts Gallery where his show 
is now on view. There is much variety of 
style and motivation in his work which covers 
probably several periods in his development. 

In a large painting entitled Storm, the 
artist has approached something close to a 
Corbino, as was noted by Howard Devree in 
the Times. His Fisherman’s Wife, a single 
figure in which defiance and fortitude are 
drawn in with expert knowledge, is in an- 
other style entirely, one akin to the realism 
of Daumier. His Fear of the Morrow has 
baroque movement. 


Mary Hoover Aiken's Gifts 


Highly imaginative watercolors by 


Mary 
Hoover 


Aiken have been on view at the 
Walker Gallery, displaying an individual tal- 
ent. The artist is wife of the poet, Conrad 
Aiken, and several of her paintings are in- 
spired by lines from his poems. They are 
certainly not “run of mill,” observes Margaret 
Breuning in the Journal American, “for they 
reveal imaginative gifts which a personal tech- 
nique ably translates with appropriate line, 
color, and simplified pattern. There is no ex- 
cess of detail, but a fine economy and tact 
in every design, while there is no paper that 
does not show positively the stamp of an in- 
dividual touch.” 


Brown's “Air of Finality” 

“A viewpoint of his own—one that includes 
clean, crisp handling of form and fresh and 
sparkling color,” is what Melville Upton of 
the Sun found in the watercolors by Douglas 
Brown, on view recently at the Fifty-Second 
Street Gallery. “Whatever the subject,” adds 
Upton, “he comes at his subject with a definite 
conception of his own in mind. This gives his 
work a certain air of finality so far as he is 
concerned at least. All this however does not 
interfere with a certain quiet humor . . .” 


Round About 


The season for group shows has begun at 
the Perls Gallery, the Midtown Gallery, Ven- 
dome Gallery, and elsewhere—shows repre- 
senting the art regularly handled by these 
establishments and which continue through 
the summer with fortnightly changes. These 
generally very rewarding exhibits will be re- 
ported in greater detail next issue. 

Alexander Calder’s mobiles will dangle, 
swing, dip, dance and navigate the air cur- 
rents in the Pierre Matisse Gallery in a new 
annual Calder show from May 14 to June 1. 

From Mexico is the work of Julio de Diego 
at the Bonestell Gallery. Entitled “Plastic 
Speculations Around Mexican Motifs,” the de 
Diego paintings are inspired by the Aztec 
folk sculptures. Writes Jean Charlot: “The 
quixotic flame-like Spanish elongation, the 
squatty Mexican proportions, stolid as earth- 
enware, battle and blend in those pictures, a 
true plastic equivalent of this mestizo race.” 


George Gage Dies 


Georce E. Gace, Cleveland art dealer, who 
was known from coast to coast as a friend 
of American art, died in Cleveland on May 7 
as the result of a stroke suffered at the Lake- 
side Hotel. He was 79 years old. 

As owner of the Gage Gallery of Fine Arts 
in Cleveland, which he established in 1910, 
Mr. Gage sold many paintings to the per- 
manent collection of the Cleveland Museum 
and to numerous other public and private col- 
lections throughout the Middle West. Many 
of his customers became his devoted friends 
and among the nation’s artists whose confi- 
dence and friendship he had won are Frank 
Benson, Anna Hyatt Huntington, Chauncey 
Ryder, Emil Fuchs. Mr. Gage gave Frank 
Benson his first exhibition, had been his sole 
agent since the latter began his art career, 
and was responsible for starting Benson on 
his now famous bird etchings. 

Born in Hudson, New York, the son of a 
collector of fine china, Mr. Gage opened a 
small art store there and became acquainted 
with artists of the Hudson River landscape 
school. When he married Miss Harriet For- 
shew, sister of Rear Admiral Robert Forshew, 
Mr. Gage felt that the income from his store 
was too small and he launched upon a broker- 
age career in Boston, where he became a 
member of the Exchange. The panic of "93 
ended this venture and Mr. Gage spent several 
years in various business enterprises, one of 
which carried him to Venezuela. 

Mr. Gage’s re-entry into the art business 
was a chance event. He happened to be in 
an art store in New York one day when Maj. 
C. H. Strong of Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleve- 
land, was examining a picture. Maj. Strong 
questioned the clerk about the work and when 
the latter could not provide the information 
Mr. Gage volunteered it. Impressed by Mr. 
Gage’s knowledge, Maj. Strong immediately 
asked him to open an art department for 
Taylor’s in Cleveland. Mr. Gage accepted the 
offer and journeyed to Cleveland. Subsequently 
he opened his own gallery there. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS—Powerful— 

no fillers used! Permanency guaranteed. Con- 
forms with the highest standards necessary for 
creating lasting pictures. NOW AT REDUCED 
PRICES! Send for literature. Bocour, 2 West 
15th Street, New York City. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tfull strength cadmiums, co- 

balts, manganese blue, etce.—casein, gypsum, 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, etc. Mail 
orders filled. Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 


CATALOGS on Arts and Crafts, Etching, Mod- 

elling, Oil and Water Color supplies. Write fer 
copy A456. E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 140 
Sullivan Street, New York. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58. 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


2,000 BUSINESS CARDS printed $1.50. 1,000 

envelopes, letterheads, billheads, statements 
$1.75. Fine workmanship. Free samples. UNITED 
BUSINESS CARD CO., Fairmont, West Virginia. 


TROPIC ISLE. Beautiful shells. Bright colors. 
Artistic designs. Dollar brings box of 20 kinds, 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Box 512. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York City. 
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